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THE BOOK OF MARTYRS. 





BY EMILY DICKINSON, 





Read, sweet, how others strove, 
Till we are stouter; 

What they renounced, 

Till we are less afraid ; 

How many times they bore 

The faithful witness, 

Till we are helped, 

As if a kingdom cared! 


Read then of faith 

That shone above the fagot; 
Clear strains of hymn 

The river could not drown; 
Brave names of men 

And celestial women, 
Passed out of record 

Into renown! 


-_-- —_—_—_—_—— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The following woman suffrage plank, 

presented by Mr. Blackwell and advocated 
by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
National Republican Woman’s League, 
was unanimously adopted by the platform 
committee at St. Louis, June 17: 
_The Republican party is mindful of the 
rights and interests of women. Protection 
of American industries includes equal 
oportunities, equal pay for equal work, 
and protection to the home. We favor 
the admission of women to wider spheres 
of usefulness, and welcome their coépera- 
tion in rescuing the country from Demo- 
wate mismanagement and Populist mis- 
rule, 





This places the national Republican 
party squarely in advocacy of equal suf- 
frage, and invites the political coéperation 
of women. 





We have cheering news from the itiner- 
ant committee of coéperation lately ar- 
ranged to work in Berkshire County. It 
is composed of Mr. W. L. Haskel as avant 
courier on his bicycle; and Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith, always a welcome and at- 
tractive speaker, to follow. They have 
visited Pittsfield, Sheffield, Lee, Great 
Barrington, South Egremont, North 
Adams, Greenfield and Orange, finding 
cordial reception and earnest workers 
everywhere. 





-_--— 





On graduation day at Howard Semi- 
nary, West Bridgewater, Mrs. Livermore 
preached the baccalaureate sermon, and 
made the address to the graduating class. 
She counselled them to seek health, to 
cultivate cheerfulness, to have an aim in 
life, and to begin, at once and earnestly, 
to root out selfishness, rejoicing in others’ 
Successes, glad of others’ gladness. 





The Boston Advertiser justly says: 


In the gradual developments during re- 
cent years of the rights of women before 
the law, no judge, at least in this State, 
has been more to the fore than Justice R. 
A. Pryor of the Supreme Court. With 
the new enabling acts of the legislature, 
Whose operations have run along with his 
judicial career, as a firm background, he 
has let his decisions in many instances 








tend to a further widening of the common 
law in its treatment of women. 


The Ohio Central W. C. T. U. which 
met on June 9, 1896, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 


Inasmuch as the National Prohibition 
Party, at the Pittsburg Convention, failed to 
put a Woman Suffrage plank into its plat- 
form ; therefore we, as members of the Cen- 
tral W. C. T. U., withdraw our aid and our 
influence from said party. 





-_<--_ 


At a recent Sunday meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. held at Park 
Street Church, in behalf of the Armenian 
sufferers, the house was crowded to the 
utmost. Mrs. Fessenden presided. Dr. 
Lorimer spoke with his customary spirit 
and impressiveness, and Mrs. Livermore 
made an appeal for money, which resulted 
in the collection of about $300. Later 
contributions will probably increase the 
sum to $500. 





-_--_— 
When Phillips Brooks was alive and a 
force in the Episcopal diocesan conven- 
tions, woman suffrage for parish meetings 
was also a live issue. The Maine diocese 
has just decided that women shall vote; 
and who’s a better right, we should like 
to know, than the sex which outnumbers 
the other in church about six to one?— 
Boston Transcript. 
= 

The article on the Rotterdam Neighbor- 
hood Guild, in another column, was trans- 
lated for us by Martina Kramers, secre- 
tary of the Society for Women’s Welfare. 
Dr. Stanton Coit says: 

General Booth has demanded that any 
one who refused to support him should 
not only point out other and better meth- 
ods, but also another body of workers 
ready and competent to support them. 
The Neighborhood Guild does, I believe, 
solve the difticulty of getting the right 
men as well as the right measures. 

All reformers find it far easier to gain 
an assent to their propositions than to 
induce any to lend a hand in carrying 
them out, Let those who have tried to 
start a suffrage League in a lifeless neigh- 
borhood answer! 











-_-- 


At a recent meeting of the Woman’s 
Political Class, of Springfield, the mem- 
bers brought forward their special ‘‘hob- 
bies,”’ equal suffrage being a favorite one. 
Mrs. Bessie Blodgett, of Holyoke, who 
spoke on ‘‘*The New Man,” said: 

If we women could only vote for our hob- 
bies as well as talk about them, we would 
send some of them eastward to the build- 
ing on Beacon Hill to help enact laws that 
would be a beacon light to the sons and 
daughters of this State. We should have 
no temperance work, no anti-tobacco 
league, no social purity organization, no 
lecturers to entertain, telling thrilling 
stories of woman’s wrongs, no King’s 
Daughters, for we should all be daughters 
of self-made kings. 

Mrs. Penfield, a woman of many hob- 
bies, who can ride them all well, chose the 
suffrage question, as it is now being agi- 
tated in San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia cities. 

Miss Young said her hobby was the 
equality of sexes. She thought public 
opinion ought to allow a woman to live 
her own life as she chose, whether that 
might be in the home or in some profes- 
sion. Mrs. Smith said she had three hob- 
bies. Prohibition, the second equal suf- 
frage, and the third, secret societies. She 
claimed equal suffrage as an American 
citizen and as a taxpayer, and she was 
opposed to secret societies. 








=_-<—_ ~- 

The Hamilton (Can.) Spectator says: 

The National Council of Women wants 
the Dominion and Manitoba governments 
to send doctors .to the thinly settled por- 
tions of the Northwest, where there are 
not enough people to support professional 
practitioners, A better plan would be for 
the churches which support missionaries 
in those districts to send men there who 
are qualified to cure the body as well as 
the soul. This plan is often followed in 
the selection of missionaries for work in 
foreign fields. 





Seediiadiiaatil 

Miss C. H. Lippincott, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has for ten years carried on a 
successful flower-seed business, extending 
all over this country and into Canada as 
well. She was the pioneer woman seed- 
dealer of the country and has built up the 
largest exclusive flower-seed business in 
the United States. In commenting upon 
her success the Tribune of her city says: 
‘The fact that a woman has grown up so 
successful in business in a short time and 
in the Northwest, speaks another word 
for the energetic end-of-the-century femi- 
nine, who is ill-content to fold her hands 
and let others feed and clothe her, or, 
having a living to make, does not hesitate 
to go about it.” 





MRS. LIVERMORE A DOCTOR OF LAWS. 





The graduating exercises of Tufts Col- 
lege were held June 17. The graduating 
class is an interesting one, because it is 
the first one to graduate women who have 
completed the four-year course. Women 
have received degrees before, but they 
have entered the college with advanced 
standing, having pursued a course in some 
other college. Thirteen women received 
degrees. 

But another event which made Com- 
mencement Day a memorable one in the 
history of Tufts was the presentation of 
the degree of Doctor of Laws to Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, the first woman ever 
so distinguished by this college. 

It is most fitting that Tufts College 
should thus honor Mrs, Livermore, who 
was present at the laying of its corner- 
stone, at its dedication, and who has 
always shown a cordial and practical 
interest in its success, while much of the 
pecuniary support given in its early days 
was due to her efforts. When her name 
was called, and she arose to receive the 
honorary degree of LL. D.—the highest 
honorary degree the college can confer— 
there was prolonged and general applause, 
which rose again as she resumed her seat, 
showing the delighted approval especially 
of the college alumnae, of whom nearly 
half of the great audience was composed; 
and that they were in full sympathy with 
President Capen when he said, ‘‘Tufts Col- 
lege has conferred honorary degrees on 
able and useful men; why not, then, on 
an able and useful woman?” 

At the dinner afterward, where five 
hundred guests were seated, President 
Capen presented the honored guest as 
“Doctor Livermore,’ when handkerchiefs 
waved, canes pounded, and joyous, over- 
whelming cheers, twice and thrice re- 
newed, broke forth as she tried to respond. 
She spoke and spoke at her best, with deep 
and tender earnestness, of the changed 
conditions that environ women in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century, and 
their inereased responsibilities. She spoke 
of her attempt, with six ther young ladies, 
to enter Harvard years ago, and of the 
refusal of her petition. ‘I rejoiced,’’ she 
said, ‘when the doors of Tufts College 
were thrown open to women, and it is but 
a natural consequence of a broad and 
liberal foundation such as Tufts pos- 
sesses,”’ 

She was heard with closest attention, and 
her words were answered at the end with 
another burst of applause, a real ovation 
that, veteran of the platform as she is, 
well-nigh overcame her. 

No woman has more fairly earned this 
distinction than has Mrs. Livermore, 
whose whole life has been devoted to the 
study and promotion of the laws that help 
mankind. Tufts College has honored it- 
self in honoring her, whose generous 
interest in all that can exalt or broaden 


womanhood, or open the doors to a finer, 


liberty, is too well known to repeat. c. w. 
— 


COLLEGE INTERESTS. 





It is announced that John D. Rocke- 
feller will give $1,000,000 to Vassar Col- 
lege for a new recitation hall, 

The elective pamphlet of courses offered 
at Radcliffe College for the year 1896-97, 
just issued, shows the rapidity with which 
that college is advancing. Several new 
courses intended primarily for graduates 
have been added, and the scope of the 
department widened. 

A new chair is to be established next 
year in Mt. Holyoke College. Heretofore 
economics and civics have been reckoned 
a part of the department of philosophy 
and history. But next year instruction 
in political economy and the allied 
branches will be given by Miss Annah M. 
Soule, who is now taking a post-graduate 
course in such researches at Ann Arbor. 
Miss Soule has already attracted consider- 
able attention through her papers on 
economic and political questions, and Mrs. 
Mead considers her a valuable addition to 
the faculty. 

A summer school will be opened at 
Wellesley this year, the season to extend 
from July § to Aug. 19. The school will 
be conducted by members of the Welles- 
ley College faculty, and the classes will 
meet in College Hall. Through the kind- 
ness of the trustees of Wellesley College, 
the use of the college library and the 
zoblogical laboratory is secured to all 
students in the summer school. Courses 
will be offered in natural history, history 
and the modern and ancient languages. 

The committee which has in charge the 
construction of a new building for the 





Woman’s College in connection with 
Brown University has decided to begin 
work at once. About $24,000 has been 
pledged. Since there is great need of 
recitation-rooms it has been decided to 
build a recitation hall instead of a dormi- 
tory. 

The University of Chicago Settlement 
comes into touch with 1,500 people 
weekly, a cosmopolitan circle in the vicin- 
ity of the stockyards. 

The Graduate Courses for 1896-97, of- 
fered by twenty-three of the colleges and 
universities of the country, has just been 
published by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Miss Lucy M. Montgomery, of Caven- 
dish, Prince Edward Island, Can., a stu- 
dent of Dalhousie College, has written an 
article for the Halifax Herald on the 
higher education of women, with special 
reference to her own college. Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, has never been barred 
against women. When the first applica- 
tion for the admission of a girl to the col- 
lege was received, it was found that there 
was nothing in the charter of the college 
to prevent her admission. The girls are 
on equal footing with the men in all the 
privileges of the institution except the 
reading-room and the gymnasium. The 
girls take a prominent part in some of the 
college societies. In the Y. M. C, A. their 
assistance is limited to preparing papers 
on subjects connected with missions and 
reading them on the public nights; in the 
Philomatic Society they are more actively 
engaged, Girls are elected on the execu- 
tive committee, and papers on literary 
subjects are prepared and read by them 
throughout the session. Once ina while, 
too, a girl is found on the editorial staff 
of the Dalhousie Gazette. No girl has as 
yet attempted to take a full course in law 
at Dalhousie, as the Barristers’ Act stands 
ruthlessly in the way. 

Two girls have graduated from the 
Halifax Medical College as full fledged 
M. D.’s. One of these, Miss Hamilton, 
obtained her degree in 1894, and has since 
been practising in Halifax. In 1895 Miss 
McKay graduated, and is practising in 
New Glasgow. There are at present three 


girl students at the medical college. 
F. M. A. 
_ oe 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe celebrated 
her eighty-fifth birthday on last Sunday, 
June 14, It was forty-five years ago that 
she wrote the great story that opened the 
eyes of the country to the wrongs of sla- 
very. Mrs. Stowe is still able to walk out 
of doors accompanied by an attendant. 
She enjoys music, and her declining years 
have been solaced by the hymns daily 
sung to her by her no less gifted sister, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker. For the last 
twenty years she has lived in a charmingly 
quaint house in Hartford near the homes 
of Charles Dudley Warner, Mark Twain 
and other literary celebrities. 

What Mrs. Stowe has always believed 
on the woman question was expressed in 
her ‘‘House and Home Papers,”’ published 
in 1864. She said: 

Woman’s Rights conventions are a pro- 
test against many former absurd and un- 
reasonable ideas, and against the unjust 
and unequal burdens which the laws of 
darker ages have cast upon the sex. Many 
of the women connected with these move- 
ments are as superior in everything prop- 
erly womanly as they are in exceptional 
talent and culture. There is no manner 
of doubt that the sphere of woman is 
properly to be enlarged, and that republi- 
can governments in particular are to be 
saved from corruption and failure, only by 
allowing to women this enlarged sphere. 
Every woman has rights as a human being 
first, which belong to no sex, and ought 
to be as freely conceded to her as if she 
were a man, and first and foremost the 
great right of doing anything which God 
and nature evidently have fitted her to 
excelin. If she be a natural orator, like 
Anna Dickinson, or an astronomer, like 
Mrs. Somerville, or a singer like Grisi, let 
not the technical rules of womanhood be 
thrown in the way of the free use of her 
powers. Nor can there be any reason 
shown why a woman's vote in the State 
should not be received with as much re- 
spect as in the family. A State is but an 
association of families, and laws relate to 
the rights and immunities which touch 
woman’s most private and immediate 
wants and dearest hopes; and there is no 
reason why sister, wife and mother should 
be more powerless in the State than in 
the home. Nor does it make a woman 
unwomanly to express an opinion by 
dropping a slip of paper into a box any 
more than to express the same opinion by 
conversation. In fact, there is no doubt 
that in all matters relating to the inter- 
ests of education, temperance and religion 
the State would be a material gainer by 
receiving the votes of women. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON is 
in Kansas. Beginning Sunday evening, 
June 7, she filled a series of engagements 
during the week in Topeka, under the 
direction of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 





Mrs SARAH M. PERKINS, of the Congre- 
gational church, and one of the most 
active suffrage workers in Ohio, was one 
of the speakers at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Father Matthew Total Ab- 
stinence Society in Cleveland. 


Mrs. LivERMORE’s book, ‘‘The Story of 
My Life,’ will be published by A. D. 
Worthington, of Hartford. Mrs. Liver- 
more has been making a compilation of 
some of her most popular lectures, re- 
writing some of them almost entirely for 
this book. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe went to Mont- 
pelier to speak at the annual meeting of 
the Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and was the guest of Rev. Edward 
Wright. The meetings were held on June 
10 and 11, and on the last evening the 
church was packed to the utmost. Mr. 
L. F. Wilbur, of Jericho, is president of 
the Association. 


Mrs. MARK W. STEVENS, of Flint, Mich., 
has composed a march under the title of 
‘Knights of the Loyal Guard March,” and 
has dedicated the same to the Order. 
Mrs. Stevens gained a reputation by her 
book, ‘‘Six Months at the World’s Fair,” 
of which H. R. Pettingill, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, says, “It is a most 
vivacious and discriminating description 
of the interesting sights and doings at the 
World’s Fair.” 

PrRoF. EMMA MAUDE PERKINS, of the 
Latin department of Western Reserve 
University of Cleveland, O., gave a Com- 
mencement address at Canton, O., June 5, 
Ex-Gov. McKinley was present and pre- 
sented the diplomas to the graduates, 
Prof. Perkins will sail for Europe, July 
4, for her vacation. She will visit Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Venice and Swit- 
zerland, returning in September. She 
is the daughter of Mrs. S. M. Perkins, of 
Cleveland, and a graduate of Vassar. 


Miss AMy READE, a niece of Charles 
Reade, is making a short sojourn in Oak- 
land, California, where she is engaged in 
writing a work upon the United States. 
Miss Reade, who is a great traveller, and 
has just completed a tour of the Southern 
and Central American countries, like her 
gifted uncle, writes novels ‘‘with a pur- 
pose.”’ Her particular hobby is the ill- 
treatment of children who are trained for 
circus performers, and she has attacked 
the cruelties of the system in a book 
dedicated to Lord Tennyson. 


HELEN KELLER, the marvellous deaf, 
dumb and blind child, will enter the pre- 
paratory school for Radcliffe College at 
the beginning of the fall term. This deci- 
sion was reached last Saturday by Dr. 
Gilman, Principal of the Gilman Train- 
ing School for Radcliffe, who for some 
time has had under consideration the 
proposition made to him by Miss Annie 
Sullivan, the lifelong friend and teacher 
of Helen, that her young charge be ad- 
mitted to the elementary course that is 
the introductory step in securing the 
honors of an academic degree. 


Mrs. MABEL Loomis Topp, the astro- 
nomical writer, was the last person to talk 
with Kate Field before her death. Mrs. 
Todd was on her way to Japan with her 
husband, David C. Todd, professor of 
astronomy at Amherst College, to see the 
total eclipse of the sun in August. Mrs. 
Todd’s introductory essay for the poems 
of her friend, Emily Dickinson, made her 
name well known. Her writings on astro- 
nomical subjects are popular, accurate 
and entertaining. ‘‘Total Eclipses of the 
Sun” is a particularly timely book for this 
summer’s reading, since its author comes 
into special notice again in connection 
with her journey of observation. It wasa 
difficult task given Mrs, Todd by the phy- 
sician at Honolulu to tell Miss Field of 
her approaching death, and to take down 
the addresses of friends to whom she 
wished letters sent. And it is very char- 
acteristic of the thirsting, eager mind of 
Kate Field that she showed her interest, 
even at that moment, in the object of the 
journey of the Todds, and that after ask- 
ing again the name of their expedition, 
looked up brightly and repeating Mrs. 
Todd’s answer, said, “The Amherst 
Eclipse Expedition,’ and these words 
were her last. 
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Hh SOPHIA SMITH. 
Sophia Smith, founder of Smith Col- 
lege, is thus described by Dr. Greene: 
In 1796 Sophia Smith was born. Only 
two years before, William Cullen Bryant 
vas born in Cummington, a short dis- 
tance to the west. Her home wasa sub- 
stantial, farmhouse. The house in which 
she was born still stands. 
sixty-nine years. Everything was neat 
and simple, and it was pervaded by eco- 
nomy, intelligence and piety. The four 
daughters were all trained to assist in the 
work of the house. The five points of 
Calvinism were as familiar as the multi- 





} plication table. They were all Calvinists 
i in the Connecticut Valley. Dr. Lyman 
i} saw to it that every one committed to 


memory the New England primer. The 
Scriptures and sermons formed the con- 
versational staple in New England homes. 
We need to remember this when we pic- 
ture to ourselves the home in which the 
girl was reared, 
ture, in our sense of the word. Our New 
: England fathers and mothers would not 
if have become what they were if they had 
i read everything. They read the best 
book, read it much, digested its teachings, 
and became kings and queens in charac- 
ter and influence. It wasthe study of the 
Bible that laid the foundations of Smith 
College. 

In one of these New England homes So- 
phia Smith first saw the light, and there 
she received the lessons which controlled 
her life. Abigail Adams never went to 
school a day, and yet she was a strong 
New England woman. Miss Smith at- 
] tended school. When a small girl she 
Vis used to go to the schoolhouse and sit on 
the steps and hear the boys recite their 
lessons. She was not allowed to go into 
the school. The girls had a separate class 
after the boys were dismissed, but she 
came early to learn as much as possible. 


Besides attending school in her native 
f town, she had some schooling in Hartford 
when fourteen, and when eighteen, went 
iid for a year to Hopkins Academy. She had 


a good mind, and was quick to apprehend, 

and never took a narrow view. She puta 

high value on education, and nothing 
pleased her more than to receive the loan 
of a book which she had not read. 

: Her brothers and sisters left their prop- 
erty to her at their death. The larger 
part of her estate was given to the found- 
ing of this college. 1 knew her intimately 
during the last years of her life, and no 
one could know her and not esteem, Here 

the speaker read a letter from Eliza Ann 

Warner, who knew more of the Smith 

family than any one else of her time, in 

which she said: “She can truthfully be 
represented as an intelligent, thoughtful 

Christian woman, seeking to use what had 

come into her possession for the good of 

her sex and in her Master's service.”’ 
Miss Smith was not a scholar, There 

Ys, Were no romances in her life. A lady 

friend tuld me to be very sure to mention 


ee 


that. Her cousin furnished romance for 
if the family by her runaway marriage. No 
| king of hearts ever laid siege to her af- 
fections. She built few castles in dream- 
| land or love land. Life was real to her. 


She walked with her feet on terra firma 
and not up in the clouds. She was, as | 


yi have said, nota scholar. She has had no 
{ opportunities for higher education. But 


she may be set before the pupils of our 
women's colleges as possessing virtues 
and graces which adorn every true 
woman. 

For the last nine years ef her life she 
kept a journal in which she made 724 en- 
tries, covering 280 pages, which I hope 
will sometime be edited and put into cir- 
culation that many may see it. In 1870, 
only two months before her death, she 
wrote: “It is four months since I have 

1 written in this journal. I have been sur- 
rounded with blessings; I have every tem- 
poral blessing. God is good to me.” 
These are pleasant words to remember. 
There is not much that is lugubrious or 
bitter in the heart that expresses itself 
like that. Old age is apt to cast a gloom 
over life, but there was nothing of this in 


: Miss Smith's life. She grew old grace- 
fully. She knew how to cast her cares on 


the Lord. She was grateful for any little 
kindnesses done her. 
She lived happily in the town. There 
: were few who knew her from personal 
ti and intimate acquaintance, for her deaf- 
; ness hindered conversation. But she 
knew that all the people respected her. 
She never shirked her share in public en- 
; terprises. She was always kind-hearted, 
always grateful. She regarded gratitude 
as the least of virtues and ingratitude as 
the chief of vices. She was governed by 
principle; you did not find her standing on 
one side to-day and on the other side to- 
morrow. She was not obstinate, but prin- 
ciple sat at the helm and controlled her 
life. Here the speaker read from the 
journal, telling how Miss Smith went to 
church on purpose to contribute to mis- 
sions. Many people stay at home to dodge 
a collection; she went to church to be 
allowed to contribute to one. 
i A life thus governed is noble. Such a 
woman is queen; she walks in the high 
places of the earth. In her dress she was 
always neat, never showy. She held that 
only what money was needed for health 
and comfort was hers. She cared not for 
ostentation, and when asked by her friends 
to have the college called the Sophia 
Smith College she declined. A minister 
asked her for money to build a library to 
be named after her. She declined, and 
said that ministers were apt to make 
allusion to selfish motives when they 
i] sought to persuade men. She avoided ex- 
*) travagance from the fear of wasting on 


i good to others. 

: A thirst for knowledge was the most 
prominent trait in her character. It 
y would be untrue to say that she was eve 
adept in any of the liberal arts. Her 
family was not noted for literary or scien- 
tific achievements. The department of 


No newspaper no litera- | 


She lived in it | 








val herself what could be better used in doing | 


business was more congenial. Miss Smith 


| often regretted that she could not trans- 


mute some of her money into knowledge. 
She was conservative, yet progressive. 
Among the books which she loved were 
the sermons of Horace Bushnell, Spurgeon 
and Henry Ward Beecher, the works of 
Gail Hamilton, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and J. G. Holland, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Bibliotheca Sacra, the poems 
of Whittier and Longfellow, and espe- 
cially the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
by Julia Ward Howe. If she had been 
able to gratify her thirst for knowledge 
she would have attained respectable rank 
asascholar. She gave $30,000 to endow a 
chair at Andover. She said she hoped 
the girls of the future would not find the 
tree of knowledge so barren as she had 
found it in her girlhood, 

Womanliness was a marked feature of 
her character. She did not believe that 
woman is one of nature’s blunders. She 
believed that earth’s noblest thing is a 
perfect woman. She talked about women, 
but never about ladies. In this she was 
in advance of her time. She was not stiff 
or reserved, but frank and transparent as 
glass; you did not need any X rays. A 
good story pleased her. On account of 
her deafness she could not converse as 
freely as others, but she managed with 
the help of her friends to get hold of all 
that was good in the conversation, and 
much that was bad she escaped! I never 
saw Miss Smith when she failed to demean 
herself as nature’s masterpiece. She had 
not the learning of Hannah More or 
Elizabeth Fry, but she had as lofty a soul 
as they. Itis character that gauges men 
and women. If she had not had an ex- 
alted character she would not have given 
half a million dollars for the endowment 
of this college. 

Piety was the ground trait in Miss 
Smith’s character. She tried to do every- 
thing as seeing Him who is invisible. 


—- 


THE RUTTERDAM NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


In September, 1895, the first Neighbor- 
hood Guild was formed in this town. The 
beginnings were exceedingly modest, and 
at the outset all probabilities were for the 
enterprise being shipwrecked on the cliffs 
and hidden rocks of suspicion, indiffer- 
ence, misealculating selfishness, and soon. 
However, the planners of the scheme, in- 
spired by word and example of Dr. Stan- 
ton Coit in England, did not easily give up 
courage, and tried with untiring patience 
to keep what had once been won, and 
At present, 
conspicuous 


slowly to gain new ground. 
after half a year’s work, 
progress has been made. For those who 
may happen not to know it, I mention 
that a Neighborhood Guild has the object 
of uniting all the people who live in any 
one street or district, and satisfying all 
their social and intellectual wants. As it 
brings into friendly contact the more and 
less favored by fortune, the more and less 
educated, it may be called a kind of organ- 
ized Toynbee-work, in which personal in- 
tercourse is the prominent feature. 

A Neighborhood Guild is divided into 
clubs with a limited number of members, 
if possible not exceeding sixteen, formed 
to age and sex. 

has at present 

oldest, that of the 
twenty-five years old, 
which numbers fifteen married and two 
unmarried members: the the 
club of girls from twelve to seventeen 
years old, which has fourteen members, 
and for which there is still a continual 
demand for admission; the third, the club 
of young women from eighteen to twenty- 
five years of age, which now counts thir- 
teen members: the fourth, the club of boys 
from twelve to seventeen years old, which 
has eighteen members, and for which 
there is also a continual demand for mem- 
bership. Now, there are only two clubs 
lacking in the Neighborhood Guild, that 
of young men from eighteen to twenty- 
five and that of married men or more 
properly said, of men of above twenty-five. 
Not until the six clubs, described by the 
founder, Dr. Coit, in his plan be formed, 
can the guild reach all those living in the 
vicinity, and bring them together in joy 
and sorrow, for profit and pleasure, and 
by the help of many small contributions, 
do some good and solid work by which 


according 
Guild 


into 
The 
four 
women 


groups 
Rotterdam 
clubs; the 

above 


second, 


all members who need it can profit, to 
which all are equally entitled. Every 
club elects yearly its own club committee 
and regulates its business independently. 
The weekly fees for membership (2-5d., 
1d, or 2d.) are collected by the club treas- 
urer: half of the sum is paid into the com- 
mon guild cash, the other half is put in 
the post-savings bank and remains the 
property of the club, to be used for com- 
mon ends. 

The Neighborhood Guild highly favors 
altruism and throws a bridge over the 
abyss which difference of social position 
and religion has made between men and 
men. It will pull down little by little all 
barriers and make people recognize and 
appreciate each other as friends and allies. 
In the statutes it is said: ‘There is no 
difference of rank in a Neighborhood 
Guild,” and again: ‘Political or religious 
opinions may not be made a reason for 


refusing anybody as a member.” The 
principles which the Guild carries out 


practically, are self-help and coéperation, 


| although the first steps have been taken 


| 





by rich and educated people. These, as 
is the ordinary course, when anything 
good and useful is undertaken—have had 
to start the enterprise by their money or 
personal zeal and devotion to the cause, 
and probably they will have to continue 
for some time yet by their example and 
conversation to inspire others with enthu- 
siasm. 

The Guild was started at the instigation 
of the Society for the Promotion of Wom- 
en’s Welfare, and all the work now 
done with the coéperation of a delegate 


is 


from the aforesaid Society, which has | 
made the Guild a weekly allowance of 
3s., dd. to help towards meeting the 
costs. This delegate isa member of the 


Guild Committee, and manages the Guild 


| finances. 


The Guild in Rotterdam has hired three 
communicating rooms, which can be used 
separately or together. Daily one of these 
rooms is open for children, who being too 
young to be sent to an infant school and 
too old for a baby-ward would else have to 
stay at home, unguarded, whilst their 
fathers and mothers were gone to their 
work. In the guild room the children 
are under the care of a young woman 
chosen by the mothers concerned and sal- 
aried from the guild cash. For a whole 
day 2-5d. is charged, and for half a day or 
less 1-5d. for each child. In another 
room three mornings per week a lesson in 
clothes-mending is given for 1-5d. to girls 
of above twelve years old—this being the 
age at which they leave school—from 
large families, who cannot get a situation 
as servant girls, as they are obliged to help 
their mothers at home. They bring each 
their torn clothes, which, as long as the 
stock will last, are mended and altered 
by the pupils under the direction of the 
lady who gives the lesson, after which 
they become the property of her who has 
given her time and efforts to repair them, 

Twice a week in ironing is 
given, in which six pupils ata time can 
join, for ld.an hour, Of this opportunity 
many girls avail themselves wish 
to vet a situation 
laundress, also wives or widows who wish 
to live by washing and ironing. 

On Saturday from two to four the chil- 
dren under twelve years old, who are free 
from school then, are allowed to come and 
play in the Guild rooms. Some ladies 
entertain them and amuse them with all 
kinds of games or fairy-tales or by read- 
ing to them. When the weather is fine, 
the common playground is open to them. 
Some young seamstresses take a lesson in 
dressmaking, for which they pay 2d. an 
hour, the rest being supplied by the Guild 
cash. Twice a week there is an oppor- 
tunity for learning crochet work, one les- 
son for beginners and one for more ad- 
vanced pupils, who also learn to work after 
models. ‘The housewives are taught sew- 
ing and cutting out patterns, for which 
they are allowed to choose the articles of 
dress wanted for their families. The 
young women, some of whom are servants, 


a lesson 


who 


as second servant or 


learn sewing, dressmaking and designing 
patterns in given dimensions. At the 
request of some mothers there is a lesson 
in needlework given to young children, 
and for the members a course of fine- 
drawing and darning, which is frequently 
made use of by young women who want 
to get a situation as nurses or second ser- 
vants. 

Two or three ladies, who take an inter- 
est in the Neighborhood Guild, regularly 
invite one girl to their house on washing- 
day to be taught the handling of linen 
and wearing apparel. For the boys there 
is an elementary course in physics, in 
which those instruments are explained to 
them which they daily see in their factory 
or workshop, without understanding their 
functions. They are permitted to choose 
the subjects themselves. Many boys also 
avail themselves of the offered opportun- 
ity of learning English and French, as 
knowledge of foreign languages is often a 
great recommendation. One of the mem- 
bers hopes, as soon as he knows English, 
to get the long-desired appointment on 
board a boat to London. Another man 
employed at the State railways, wishes to 
become a member of the Guild in order to 
be able to learn English, which, as soon 
as he can speak and understand, he may 
be removed to a place conducive to his 
wife’s health. 

For all these lessons no more is charged 
than ld. an hour, Instruction in caleula- 
ting and writing, too, will be given, accord- 
ing to need and desire on the part of the 
members. Except for those sundry les- 
sons, the rooms are used in the evening 
for the meetings of the clubs, for every 
club meets once a week with its organizer. 
After the transaction of the business the 
time is spent agreeably and profitably, 
either in reading or reciting or in discuss- 
ing topics of the day, which morally and 
intellectually develops the members’ 
minds. 
have games, thought-reading, proverbs, 
and such like. 

In other ways, too, the Guild has al- 


| ready proved a blessing to the families of 


the members 


Sometimes the younger members | 


—— 
not vet healed of the wounds—“Np bed 
no food, no garments.” [ said “] will 
send some member of the dispensing com. 
mittee at once to your house,” and | 
turned to go up the steps, he caught hold 
of my foot and kissed my shoe and seemed 
reluctant to let me go—it was distressin 
indeed, Yesterday our committee m4 
ported ten cases of widows whose hus. 
bands and five sons in each ' 


vw. - 

The benefit of regular instruction and | 
the spirit of the Guild have been so much | 
appreciated by some of the members, that | 
they have proposed to try and find schools, 
too, for some children in the vicinity who 
were neglected and street-loating the 
whole day. Two workmen's wives have 
taken to this work, and by their care four 


| 
| 


whi a . : = _ aule case w 
children are now going to school regularly, , : 7 ere 
| , ip h 6 oil 7 tia killed. Another a crippled widow with 
Ww ho, yut for them, would have been | seven children. 

loitering about the streets and doing | One wounded woman is yet a suffe 


; - rer, 
} and her arm in splints, but doctor Says 


the hand will be saved despite the fact 
that the arm was two-thirds cut through 


naughty tricks. A boy of nine years old, 
who since his birth suffered from ophthal- 
mia, which his parents had never thought | 


| @ , . | bones, cords and flesh, and that, too. ; 
| of having cured, was admitted to the | two places, by that awful sword, wielded 
| Asylum for poor ophthalmists, For | in her home. Many are in prison, and 


three girls admission to the Rotterdam 
Cookery School was asked; some members | Two men I know in prison lost their ep. 
of the Guild who were in want of help | pag ee and all immediate relatives 
got te, by ald of thelr dub eoncnten. | in the holocaust in the Armenian church, 
from several philanthropic institutions. 
And thus the Neighborhood Guild works 
on in silence, undertakes trying to elevate 
morally and intellectually those who are 
on a low level of culture, and to awaken 
the interest and sympathy of the public. 
The efforts of the Guild are small stones 
that must help to lay the foundation for 
the whole grand edifice of a future hap- 
pier society. The Neighborhood Guild 
intends soon to open its rooms on Satur- 
days and Sundays to serve as library and 
club-room. There the members will have 
an opportunity of learning, at first under 
the direction of more educated people, 
chess, card-playing, draughts, halma, re- 
versi, etc. ‘Thither itis to be hoped the 
men and boys will resort on Saturday | 


their relatives ask us what we can do, 


From another town comes the follow. 
ing: 

Night before last a new-born babe was 
thrown away. It was found still living 
but it brings up the great problem we have 
to face. What is to be done with the 
great mass of widows, probably over 1,500 
and some say 3,000? All have children 
without a father to support them—a bare 
house in place of former at least com- 
parative comfort, and with nothing to 
wrap the newcomers in. What wonder 
that sume of the women in desperation 
expose their children to quick death rather 
than await the slow death of a future 
without means of support? The circum. 
stances are all so sad. And with the lack 
of support there is the consciousness that 
| it is her last child and with the murder of 
her husband fresh in her memory (so 
many were murdered right before the 








nights, when generally in workmen's al ot p rmge wives and children), no 
e ° P . wonder ie 00r J are » 
homes there is little opportunity for rest poor women are tempted, 


The outlook is no less sad for those who 
are not expecting births. Their houses 
At this moment twenty ladies and seven | are plundered, their resources are gone 

. . , . © oe, "ga 7 : $ $ vd , 

gentlemen are working for the Guild, | all except real estate, and it is quite doubt- 
but there is still great need of educated | = whether they can use their real estate. 

: ‘ 1e majority ; ; laver. w 

people with enthusiasm and energy to form have — a _ wd widows, however, who 
A ag ge stag aaa Seg Saat lave any real estate, have only a house, so 
clubs, Teach Chess, etc., give lessons and | we come back to the same trouble, how 
devote one evening a week to the Neigh- shall they be supported? This will in a 


and recreation. 





borhood Guild.—Transluted for the Wo- | degree be alleviated; their sons will get to 
man's Journal. be good earners, etc. There is another 
iat element however, only less serious be- 
bee , cen cause children are not involved. The 
ARMENIAN RELIEF WORK: AN INSIDE | young men have been killed off toa de- 
VIEW. gree that will make it impossible for hun- 

: e dreds and hundreds if sands 
A devoted helper writes thus of the nto we oe grees ilo 


girls to marry. this would not 
occasion any serious thought in America, 
any one who knows the life of the interior 
of Turkey easily understands what uphill 
work these poor girls will have to live, 
This is now the most circumspect aspect 
of the situation. 


work unremittingly carried onin Armenia: 

This week we gave 2,307 pieces of 
clothing to 731 families, representing 449 
widows and 1,855 orphans. The round is 
not more than half completed. Last week 
we purchased between 900 and 1,000 topes 
(a tope contains about 10 yards) of olaja 
(native cloth). This is put to use with 
other kinds of cloth used by our work: 
women, The cutters now have here in 
this room 300 garments cut and neatly 
tied about with thread, to be used for 
sewing and one needle inside, and the 
package marked in pencil on the cloth as 
**Zooboon,”’ “‘shirt’’ or “drawers,” and the 
age of the person designed for. These 
are given without opening and but one to 
each person, and often not to each in a 
family. Of course the round once made 
we can but begin again. We have opened 
a temporary home for convalescents where 
they can have proper food and care till 
able to get at work. We have found so 
many in damp, sunless rooms, eating only 
cracked wheat, with no meat or fuel and 
little or no bedding and no fresh air—that 
this course seemed imperative in order to 
save a few of our few men. We have a 
good house (one of those vacant by burn- 
ing of the occupants) and hope for God’s 
blessing upon the efforts of our tested 
helpers. One little incident I heard yester- 
day—a man was confronted by a soldier 
and asked, ‘Will you become Moslem or 
not? If you will you are saved, if not you 
are killed.’ ‘*I will not deny my faith, 
but I can die,’ and so saying he bared 
his breast, standing bravely before the 
assailant. The Turk fired, but the ball 
entered the limb and passed on to another 
man and instantly killed him. The man 
alive and healed of his wounds, It 
seems one of the special cases of God's 
deliverance to tne faithful. The church 
is packed every Sabbath, to the very door, 
even the shoe place (shoes are taken off 
and left at the door, as all the people sit 
on the floor) is full. I never saw it thus 
before. 

You wish to hear much oftener than it 
is possible to write. We are so busy dis- 
pensing aid to our stricken people. You 
cannot begin to picture the situation—such 
destitution all about us. One widow 
came this morning who was in a family of 
seven, and there was only one quilt for all, 
and they all so shabby, having worn their 
one suit of garments day and night for 
more than two months. We cannot give 
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NEW DUTIES OF THE NEW ERA. 

One forward step prepares the way for 
the next, and the next, and the next: one 
golden link leads to the forging of 
another, every effect becomes in turn a 
cause, every victory gained opens up fresh 
battle-fields. 

Take as a starting-point the significant 
fact of universal education. Never before 
were and colleges so popular, 
never before was there such keen intel- 
lectual activity and such fullness of knowl- 
edge among the people. Growing directly 
out of this favorable condition is the 
emancipation of woman. It is seen that 
mind knows neither sex, color, race or 
previous condition of servitude, and 
woman has amply demonstrated her men- 
tal capacity and unique talents. Her age- 
long slavery is forever at an end. Woman 
has found her tongue, she has discovered 
her worth, and is determined henceforth 
to occupy her rightful place in the life of 
the world. 

Now see what follows: Man, who has 
heretofore been a law unto himself, slouch- 
ing along at his own sweet will, is brought 
to a sharp, sudden halt; his habits, man- 
ners, and opinions are receiving a thor- 
ough overhauling, and he is asked to 
readjust himself to the new conditions. 
The elevation of woman makes imperative 
his own elevation, the new Eve must be 
matched by the new Adam, If he wishes to 
enjoy her companionship he must not lag 
behind in the march of progress. One of 
the most significant watchwords of the 
day is, ‘A white life for two.’ This is in 
aecord with the Scripture, “The woman 
is not without the man, nor the man with- 
out the woman.”’ The eighteenth century 
conception of woman as a pretty doll is 
fast giving way to more rational views. 


schools 


Is 





any full sets of clothing, only on an | 
average one apiece, so you see they | She insists upon cultivating her feminine 


must continue shabby except they can get | nature—body, soul, and spirit—to the ut 


work to earn and that is the hardest | most, and with perfect logical consistency 
problem before us. . We have purchased asks that he who is to be her life-com- 
cotton in the husk and are giving it ‘ : ‘ 
out for women and children to prepare | P@mt0n be in all respects a true man. The 
by picking, cleaning and spinning for | time is at hand when the Blue-beards and 
weavers. Three hundred or more are | the Falstaffs will be decidedly “back- 


now engaged in spinning, weaving, etc. 
We then use the cloth in bedding 
and for garments. I am sitting now in 
our reception-room with six women cut- 
ting garments. A widow came to-day to 
ask to adopt the little foundling of which | 
I wrote before. She is living with a 
sister, and the sister is to nurse the child, | 
and she is to care for the child and itis to 
be hers. I was touched with her kind- 
ness. The women are both widows, and | 
also two of their little brothers were killed, 
and they have large families of little ones, 
and, of course, their home was plundered. 
Yesterday a man came to the house and 
| insisted on seeing me. His face was 
' puffed with erysipelas and his head was 


numbers,’ when sheer animalism will be 
shamed out of existence, and when level- 
eyed purity on man’s part will be the rule 
and not the exception. 

Observe further, when man has thus 
become the moral equal of woman, thea 
the perplexing question of suffrage will be 
quickly solved—in her favor! The only 
arguments still advanced against woman's 
political equality receive their force from 
the terribly mixed moral condition of 8” 
ciety. Remove the remnants of barbaris™ 
out of the lives of men, and what possible 
objection can there be to extending to our 
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sisters @ share in the government? De- 

nd upon it, it’s man’s wickedness and 
not woman's disability that has always 
stood in the way. 

It does not require the mind of a 
prophet to see that when man climbs to 
the level of woman and in turn gives her 
the ballot, there being real affinity of soul 
between the two and therefore the best of 
understanding and the heartiest coopera 
tion, wonders will be performed and a 
new earth created, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. —Joseph F. Flint in the 
Chicayo Vigilance. 

———_—- »oa 
PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCILIN GLASGOW 

Glasgow is highly honored in being 
chosen this year to welcome and entertain 
the members of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council which meets in that city on the 
17th of June. This assembly takes place 
quadrennially, and members of the church 
representing all the various branches in 
all parts of the world are being drawn to 
this great conference. 

Among those who have crossed the 
Atlantic to join the gathering is Mrs. 
W. S. Ball, of Toronto, who comes as the 
delegate from the Presbyterian church in 
that part of Canada, Mrs. Ball has a 
special interest in being present on this 
occasion, when for the first time Scotland 
is the chosen trysting-place, for by birth 
she is a Scotchwoman, and although the 
fifty years she has spent in the New 
World have firmly welded the links of the 
golden chain of affection for home and 
family there, nevertheless, the love of the 
old country, in which her childhood was 
spent, still lives warm and true; and these 
combined influences will enable Mrs, Ball 
to judge fairly of the present condition of 
the church of which she is so devoted a 
member. Mrs. Ball is the wife of a well- 
known and much-esteemed minister, the 
Rev. Dr. W. 8. Ball, who has worked for 
many years with much success in Toronto, 
His works must be doubly blessed when 
aided by such a helpmate, for Mrs, Ball is 
truly of the salt of the earth, and her 
personality is at once attractive, sympa- 
thetic and fascinating in its direct earnest- 
ness of purpose. 


_ _<——-— 


THE VOTING MOTHER. 


The right of suffrage for women has 
been claimed with unanswerable argu- 
ments, and is being slowly granted. The 
benefit of woman suffrage to the commu- 
nity has been enlarged upon these many 
years, and it is in many respects unques- 
tionable. 

The right of a mother to vote for the 
protection of her child is also a point 
strongly made, and one difficult to combat, 
but that the woman herself, and espe- 
cially the mother, will be the one most 
benefited, is not often claimed. It is, 
however, one of the strongest grounds 
that can be taken. 

Government by universal suffrage is 
most valuable, not for the preéminent ex- 
cellence of its ofticial forms, but because 
it makes better men. The governed man, 
the voiceless, voteless, powerless man, is 
less valuable as a citizen, than he who 
forms his mind and uses it in the free 
atmosphere of a fully representative gov- 
ernment. Suffrage as a social function is 
educational and elevating to those who 
exercise it. A non-voting class, living 
with a voting class, is at a perpetual dis- 
advantage; and where half the commu- 
nity vote and the other half do not, the 
vastness of their numbers in no way 
alters their relation, which is that of gov- 
ernor and governed. 

A class which is governed has not the 
same knowledge of, interest in, or sense 
of responsibility to the country they live 
in, or the wise and just administration of 
its atfairs; it is politically inferior, not 
only in the expression of judgment and 
will, but in possession of judgment and 
Will, which comes only by such freedom 
of expression. When this voteless, gov- 
erned, and, therefore, politically inferior 
class, are persons of such immense racial 
importance as the mothers of the commu- 
hity, it becomes a serious matter. 

So long as the inferiority of the non- 
Voting class can be confined toa certain 
proportion of the community, and per- 
haps exploited by the voting portion to 
Some common service, it is not so hope- 
lessly bad: but when the inferiority of 
the non-voting class is transmitted by 
heredity, driven in by education, and 
steadily supplied by association in the 
daily living of all the inhabitants, it 
means a great racial drawback. 

The growth of true democracy with all 
that it means in mental and moral power 
and clarity, is incessantly thwarted by the 
Political condition of our mothers. They 
do not live in a democracy at all, but in a 
deapotism. 

We do not livein our government but 
under archaic forms long since passed 
away from the man’s world. Our sons, 
Cur voting citizens, are all born of and 
reared by non-voting citizens, who cannot 
Possibly be capable of transmitting the 








enlightened ideas, the breadth of vision, 
the power of calm judging, which come 
with the exercise of this social function 
in a free government, 

The government by women in the fam- 
ily itself is too often but a despotism, mild, 
affectionate, full of privilege and ‘‘mate- 
rialism,”’ but not free and not just. 

Thus we have a constant succession of 
young citizens growing up to assume the 
duties of representative government, en- 
tering upon the large social responsibility 
where the good of the whole and the 
rights of each must always be held in 
mind; yet each with his own mind inher- 
ited from a million subject mothers, 
trained carefully by the loving dominance 
of her who rules all the more despotically 
in the little world of home because she 
has no range in the larger one, and full to 
the brim vf the inordinate pressure of 
close personal interest. 

Thus itis that our politics lack so much 
of the large statesmanship which can 
legislate with far-seeing wisdom for all 
men and all time, and remain so largely a 
grab-bag where each man _ tries contin- 
ually to turn things his way, that he may 
better provide for his own local, personal 
and family interest. 

When all our women vote, that will 
mean that all our mothers will be practis- 
ing citizens. When they have practised 
citizenship awhile, they will learn to be 
more patient with large, slow national 
evils, and not hope to do them up like a 
week’s wash. ‘They will be more patient 
with the mighty criminals of our time, 
who are often as helpless a product of 
circumstances as any pauper, and will not 
imagine that such criminals can be spanked 
and forgiven like the baby. 

They will learn to understand social 
life and its processes as they do not now; 
also to understand men and their processes 
and be more intelligent friends with them; 
also to understand home life in relation 
to the world’s life—and that means much, 
When we have voting mothers, we shall 
have wiser sons, better government and 
happier homes.—Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son in Political Equality Laws. 
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WOMEN’S INFLUENCE FOR PURITY. 

Frances E. Willard, in her address be- 
fore the British Women’s Temperance 
Association in London, June 1, said: 

We wish to bring the influence of women 
to bear upon the books read by children 
and young people, and the pictures, statu- 
ary and dramatic representations that are 
placed before them, su that temptations 
shall be diminished, and incentives to pure 
living increased. ‘The standard of the 
home is the best and most reasonable, 
since the largest part of the average life 
is spent at home, and whatever tends to 
bring to its bright sanctuary the taint of 
unclean thought or action strikes a blow 
at the very heart of the people’s life. 
The motto of those who work along these 
lines is, ‘‘We come not to destroy, but to 
fulfil; not to break down, but to build 
up.’ We recognize the beauty and charm 
ot the intellectual and artistic life. Our 
principle is set forth in that familiar 
declaration of John Wesley: ‘*We do not 
propose to let the devil have all the good 
tunes,’ neither do we propose to let him 
have the attractive books, amusements 
and picture galleries, for these are all 
adjuncts of a beautiful home life, and 
must be for the greatest number’s good, 
and guarded for their use and pleasure, 
rather than disregarded in order that the 
publisher, picture dealer and theatrical 
manager may make larger profits. These 
men have no patent on the beauty and 
charm of genius and the world; the home 
is the first claimant, and the home-makers 
propose, by organized and well-conducted 
work, to restore to their children and 
young people all these pleasant gardens 
of delight with the serpent driven out. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW THE CRADLE CAME TO ROCK. 


It was an old wooden cradle, unpainted 
and heavy. It had held two generations 
of babies. Great-grandmother Donnovan’s 
babies had slept under its bright quilt 
while she spun flax on her little wheel 
beside it, not even stopping in her work 
as she now and then gave it a fresh move- 
ment with her foot. 

Hardly was the last of these thirteen 
babies able to walk, when Grandfather 
Donnovan began keeping house, and his 
ten little ones, one after another, kept 
the cradle rocking for many years more. 
Then it seemed to be through with ser- 
vice. 

The children grew up, and went away. 
The old house was very quiet. Grand- 
mother Donnovan and Uncle Robert, who 
never married, were all who remained in 
it. Years after, grandmother went into 
the attic one day after some herbs, when, 
happening to look across the rvom, she 
saw that the cradle under the eaves was 
rocking! It would swing rapidly to and 
fro for a little time, and then almost stop, 
when some unseen power would set it 
going again, just as it used to do when 
Great-grandmother Donnovan sat beside 
it, years ago. 








Grandmother always prided herself on 
her courage; but it was some time before 
she grew brave enough to cross the attic 
and find out what made the cradle rock. 
Then what do think she found? Three of 
the sweetest, plumpest little kittens you 
ever saw! 

They were having a great frolic; and, as 
they rolled over each other and jumped 
up on the sides of the cradle, they kept it 
rocking quite as it used to do. 

Tabby had had a sad experience with 
kittens. They had always mysteriously 
disappeared in a day or two, and she had 
learned to be very reserved concerning 
her domestic affairs. 

“Grandmother knew there were kittens 
somewhere, and the barn and shed had 
been carefully searched. She had even 
looked in sundry boxes and barrels in the 
attic; but nobody had thought of the 
cradle, the most natural place in the world 
for babies. 

Perhaps Tabby had some dim idea that 
all the life which the old cradle held 
would be sacred; for she came up, rubbing 
confidently against grandmother’s dress, 
and jumped, purring, in among the kit- 
tens, who scrambled after her. 

Grandmother’s face grew very tender as 
she looked down on the old dented cradle, 
with its faded patchwork quilt. 

‘*Your babies are safe, Tabby,” she said. 





—Muartha H. Pillsbury, in the Youth's 
Companion. 
TAKEN in time Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


prevents serious illness by keeping the 
blood pure and all the organs in a healthy 
condition. 


FIBRE CARPET. 


| Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 
For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 








No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors, stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 


FURS 


Stored and Insured. 





Alterations and Repairs at 
Low Prices during 


the Summer. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 
162 Tremont Street. 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


— 


Excellent References ..... 


Address 


GREENWOOD, rASS. 


TO LET 


For the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES... 


—AT— 


. . » HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


——Five miles from Bar Harbor 











The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
’ PENN. Opened gth month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 


GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Fysnssevante St. 
’ ‘ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. co tember 22nd, 1596, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 








Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE, HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 

3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gold *® Silver 


.-- WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The Rocky Mountain News" 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1.90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 


The Woman's Journal 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 




















EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A, Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof, Ellen Hayes. 


PER YEAR, $250. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 








“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘* Josiah Allen's Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 


“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” — Frances £. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itsel a solid and nu- 
blemished reputation.”"—/ulia Ward Howe. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 

head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 

TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 

itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
phgeciane. Two or three packages do it. 

rice, 50 lat my or three for $1. _Sent 

. The Bailey Company, Coop- 





by mail, prepai 
erstown, N. Y. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charne- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEBNE 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writin 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth A 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rey. CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations” ** Redeemer and Kedeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by Criyton Jounson Author of ‘The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd Say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, eee and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLisH Brown Author of “‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees” 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Kevolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience, The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams 

coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [litchell 
Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

‘loth $2.00 ‘ 

_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the Discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 

By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 

“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 

Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 


$1.25 
Public Speaking and Reading 
A Treatise on Delivery according to the Prin- 
ciples of the New Elocution 
By E. N. Kinny, Formerly Instructor in Elocution 
in Harvard University and Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in Boston University Price $1.00 net 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION 
The Woman’s [anual of Parliamen- 
tary Law 
With practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations By HARRIETTE ° 
SHATTUCK President of the Boston Political Class 
Cloth 75 cents by mail prepaid 


lunched on 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEt AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TuxneL 


TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 rp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M. ; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, §.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Spare Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. KR. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 


for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 























Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





Jackson, Mich. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
8 responsible for the payment. 








BRYN MAWR, Ph. D. 





Five new doctors of philosophy have 
just taken their degrees at Bryn Mawr 
College. The following account of their 
work is of interest: 

Miss Annie Crosby Emery, who was 
presented for the degree by the _ fac- 
ulty of Greek and Latin, offered Latin as 
her major subject and Greek as her minor. 
Her thesis was upon ‘*The Use of the His- 
torical Present in Early Latin.’ Miss 
Emery is from Ellsworth, Me., was grad- 
uated in Bryn Mawr College in 1892, and 
was the European fellow of her class. 
She spent 1892-93, however, in graduate 
work in the classical seminaries at Bryn 
Mawr, and went abroad on her fellowship 
the year after. When in Europe she 
studied first at the University of Leipsic 
and later went to Greece. For the second 
semester of 1894-95 and during the year 
1895-06 she was again a graduate student 
at Bryn Mawr. 

Miss Isabel Maddison, of Reading, Eng- 
land, was presented by the faculty of 
mathematics. Miss Maddison took the 
degree of B. Se. at the University of 
London in 1803; was graduate student in 
mathematics at Bryn Mawr 182-93, and 
fellow in mathematics 1803-04; from Ist4- 
95 she was a student in mathematics at the 
University of Gottingen, having taken the 
Mary FE. Garrett European fellowship for 
that year. Miss Maddison’s major subject 
was pure mathematics, with applied math- 
ematics and physics as her two minors. 
She offered as her thesis a dissertation on 
“Singular Solutions of Differential Equa- 
tions of the First Order in Two Variants, 
and the (:eometrical Properties of Cer- 
tain Invariants and Co-Variants of Their 
Complete Privitives.”’ 

Miss Eleanor Louise Lord, of Malden, 
Mass., came up for the degree in the de- 
partment of history, offering history as 
major, and political science as her minor 
subject. She presented a thesis on ‘The 
American Colonies as a Source of Naval 
Supplies for Great Britain.” Her aca- 
demic career has been as follows: A. B., 
Smith College, 1887; A. M., 1890; fellow in 
history, Bryn Mawr, 1889-00; instructor 
in history, Smith College, 1890-04; stu- 
dent in history, Newnham College, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, 1894-05: 
fellow in history, Bryn Mawr, 1815-16. 

Miss Dorothy Wilberforce Lyon, who 
was presented for the degree by the fac- 
ulty of Teutonic philology, offered Teu- 
tonic philology as her major subject, with 
aminor study of Anglo-Saxon and Eng- 
lish. Her thesis deals with the Latin 
hymn, ‘Christe Qui Lux es et Dies,’’ and 
its medieval and modern translations in 
English, German and Dutch. Miss Lyon 
is from New Jersey, and has studied in the 
following named places: A. B., Wells 
College, 1887; graduate student in Eng- 
lish, Bryn Mawr, 1887-89, and first sem- 
ester, 1892-03, and graduate scholar in 
English, 1893-94; graduate scholar in Teu- 
tonic philology, Bryn Mawr, 1895-96. 

Miss Helen Bartlett was presented, in 
absentia, for the degree by the depart- 
ment of English and German, and offered 
English language as her major subject, 
with Teutonics as herminor. She is from 
Peoria, Ill., and has the following aca- 
demic history: Newnham College, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, 1889; 
studied in Berlin, 1882-84 and 1890; A. B., 
Bryn Mawr College, 1892; A. M., 1893; 
graduate student in English, Bryn Mawr, 
1892-93; fellow in English, Bryn Mawr, 
1893-94; holder of American fellowship 
of Association of Collegiate Alumnz and 
graduate student in English and German, 
Bryn Mawr, 1894-95. Miss Bartlett passed 
her examinations in the middle of the 
year, 1895-96, presenting a thesis treating 
of, ‘The Anglo-Saxon Metrical Version of 
Psalms M. to CL.” 
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COLLEGE WOMEN FOR CLEANLINESS. 

The women of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz have done Boston a genu- 
ine service in thoroughly inv stigating the 
sanitary (or unsanitary) condition of the 
public schools. Experts in sanitation and 
ventilation were employed at the expense 
of the alumnz to visit every school build- 
ing, and a member of the association also 
visited every school, taking her own obser- 
vations of the general care and cleanliness 
of the buildings. The result of these 
investigations was startling, yet nobody 
could refute the reports made by the 
alumnz. Most of the schoolrooms had 
never been washed until last summer. 





Some buildings—fifty years old —had never | to Boston in July to fill an appointment 


been properly cleaned. 
fectants was in some buildings apparently 
unknown; seats and desks were in many 
cases never wiped with disinfectants, even 
though cases of measles, scarlet fever 
and diptheria had occurred among the 
children in those very class-rooms. Sani- 
tary conditions were in some districts very 
bad, ventilation inadequate, and the care 
of the buildings unsatisfactory. 

An appropriation of $300,000 was asked 
by the mayor of Bo-ton for the purpose 
of rectifying some of these evil conditions. 
Yet the city legislators have refused to 
grantit. Nobody denies that the money 
is needed, but the question is now one of 
politics. Shall the mayor have the spend- 
ing of this money, if appropriated, or the 
School Board? And while two factions 
are wrangling over the disbursement of an 
appropriation that both parties agree is 
needed, some of the children of Boston, 
required by law to attend school, are sent 
for mental improvement into conditions 
that will injure their health as much or 
more than their minds will be benefited 
by the teaching. 

One school-room is so crowded that two 
seats have had to be placed over registers. 
When the furnace is in operation, difterent 
children have to take turns in sitting over 
the registers. Probably one endures it as 
long as possible, then another little vic- 
tim is substituted. Another school-room 
is in a North End tenement house. An- 
other building—long condemned ~ is still 
used for a primary school, although the 
surroundings are unhealthy, the light so 
poor that gas must be burned constantly, 
and there is no playground. 

Why cannot the aldermen and council- 
men break the dead-lock, vote the appro- 
priation, and then, if necessary, let the 
question of its disbursement be settled by 
court? 

One point,at least,the Collegiate Alumnie 
have gained by their investigation. The 
need of better care and greater cleanliness 
for the school buildings, has been recog- 
nized. Some of the most efficient and 
scholarly masters knew little about the 
care of their buildings and trusted all to 
janitors, without supervision. A few of 
the masters knew the needs of their 
buildings well, demanded efticient service 
and obedience from their janitors. Since 
the report of the alumnw a circular letter 
has been sent from the school committee 
to every schoolmaster in the city reminding 
him that he will be held responsible for 
the condition of schoolhouses in his dis- 
trict, and asking whether the janitor’s 
service is satisfactory, and if not, to re- 
port in what details. More attention to 
cleanliness in school buildings has already 
been manifested, and the schools will all 
be washed this summer. 

But the Collegiate Alumnez will not 
cease activity along this line with the com- 
pletion of their investigation or the 
rendering of a report. They are constantly 
keeping the matter in mind and rousing 
public opinion to demand better and suf- 
ficient school accommodations. A large 
sum of money was appropriated two years 
ago for new schools, but through delay in 
the School Board, no buildings have been 
erected. And now money cannot be 
secured, because of political antagonism, 
for much needed repairs. The citizens of 
Boston should understand these condi- 
tions and the reasons for them. 

L. H. M. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. E. F. A. Drake, of Denver, Col., adds 
to the duties of a practising physician 
those of the wife of a Congregational 
minister, either one a life work for any 
one woman. She is a successful wife, 
mother, and homemaker; is professor of 
obstetrics in the Denver Medical College, 
and is active in local Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union work and church mis- 
sions. 

In the large class of graduates from the 
medical department of tlre University of 
Buffalo, N. Y., at the semi-centennial 
commencement held in May, were three 
women, Marie L. Benoit, Montreal; Miss 
Mary M. Huntley and Mrs. Regina F. 
Keyes, Buffalo. Dr. Huntley was first in 
the honor list of eleven, while Dr. Keyes 
shared the tenth place with a man student. 
At the medical alumne banquet Dr. Ida 
C. Bender was one of the speakers, re- 
sponding to the toast, ‘‘Medical Women,” 
and among the professional women pres- 
ent were Dr. Maud Frye and Dr. Amelia 
Earle Trant. 

Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, who will enter 
upon her new duties as professor of 
Hygiene and Dean of the literary depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, next 
October, has gone abroad to make a tour 
of study and inspection of the work of the 
deans in women’s colleges of Girton, 
Newnham, Somerville, Lady Margaret and 
St. Hugh. 

Mary E. Dunning, of Orange, N. J., 
who graduated from the Women’s Medical 
College, Philadelphia, this year, will come 





and children. 


The use of disin- | at the New England Hospital for women | 


Dr. Lola D. Clark, a graduate of the | 


Iowa University Medical School, of the 
class of 94, has recently been appointed 
clinical assistant in the Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat Hospital in New Orleans. The 
Woman's Standard says: ‘‘For two years 
after her graduation Dr. Clark practised 
medicine in Marshalltown, and now the 
large free clinic of New Orleans offers 
excellent opportunities for progress, and 
the specialties that she is treating, the 
doctors think women especially adapted 
to treat successfully.” 

A sketch and portrait of Dr. Harriet E. 
Garrison, of Dixon, Ill., is given in the 
April number of the Woman's Medical 
Journal of Toledo, O. Dr. Garrison gradu- 
ated in February, 1876, from the Woman's 
Hospital College, of Chicago, now known 
as the North-Western University Medical 
College for women, and soon after she 
was requested to go to Franklin Grove, 
lll., to take charge of a large local practice, 
which she managed successfully until the 
return of the owner. 

In October of that year she returned to 
her native city of Dixon and began practice, 
building up day by day and gaining in 
public esteem, until now Dr. Garrison 
is one of the most prominent general 
practitioners in the city. Beginning when 
the city numbered about 2,500, she has 
done all that came to her, driving night 
and day in country and town, taking the 
common as well as the uncommon things 
that were offered, doing major and minor 
surgery, assisting all who desired her aid, 
so hers has been an active life. 

Dr. Garrison has been an able writer, 
and among her prominent productions 
Was a paper on ‘Scarlet Fever, Treated 
with Antefebrin,”’ V. Y. Med. Record 
Oct. 22, 1892; “Some Clinical Reflections 
on the Treatment of Diptheria,” Dietetic 
Gazette, Feb., 1895: ‘“Roseole and Rothe- 
lin,’ American Medico Surgical Bulletin, 
Oct., 1894; ‘A Case of Exopthalmas in an 


‘Infant of Three Months,” The Journal of 


the American Medical Association, report 
of the proceedings of Pediatrics in the 
forty-fifth annual meeting; ‘*'Establishing 
a Practice,’ written for the Woman 
Physician, not yet published. 

In 1890, Dr. Garrison took the course at 
the Post-Graduate School of New York. 
She is an active member of the North 
Central Illinois Medical Association. Not 
the least interesting fact of Dr. Garrison’s 
career is that she made her own way, 
teaching country schools and working on 
her father’s farm, where she became a 
famous butter-maker. F. M. A. 


—_—- 


IN MEMORY OF ABIGAIL ADAMS. 





The Abigail Adams Chapter, Daughters 
of the Revolution, of Quincy, with impos- 
ing ceremonies, June 17th, erected on the 
top of Payne’s Hill a cairn in memory of 
Abigail Adams, mother of President John 
Quincy Adams, to mark the spot where 
she, with her son, then a boy of seven 
years, watched the smoke of burning 
Charlestown, and listened to the guns at 
the battle of Bunker Hill. 

In honor of this event, business in gen- 
eral was suspended throughout the city, 
and the public buildings and many of the 
business houses and private residences 
were decorated. 

The exercises commenced at 11 o'clock, 
at which hour Company K, Fifth Regi- 
ment, formed in front of the historic First 
Church in the centre, and, headed bya 
band, followed by tally-ho coaches and 
visiting members of the various Chapters 
of Daughters of the Revolution and his- 
toric societies throughout the State, 
marched to Payne’s Hill, where they were 
met by a committee of the local Chapter. 
Mrs. Nelson V. Titus, regent of Abigail 
Adams Chapter, opened the exercises 
with a few brief remarks of welcome, and 
introduced Hon. F. C. Adams, who de- 
livered the address. 

Remarks were also made by Mayor C. 
F, Adams, 2d., E. 8S. Barrett, H. H. Faxon, 
E. W.-Marsh and others, and were inter- 
spersed with music and singing. 

The corner-stone of the cairn was then 
laid by Miss Abigail Adams, a daughter 
of the late J. Q. Adams, and a great-great- 
granddaughter of Abigail Adams, to 
whose memory the cairn was erected. 

All of those present were then requested 
to deposit a stone in the cairn. 

The corner-stone of the cairn has had 
an interesting history, being a section of 
one of the granite sleepers used in the 
first railroad in America, which led from 
West Quincy to tide water at Neponset, 
and was built to transport the granite 
used in the construction of Bunker Hill 
Monument, 

The face of the stone is highly polished, 
and has this inscription: “The Adams 
Chapter of Quincy, Mass., of the Society 
of the Daughters of the Revolution, have 
caused this memorial to be erected, June 
17, 1896." Besides this stone, the cairn 
has a bronze tablet presented by Hon. 


C. F. Adams, which has the following in- 
scription: ‘‘From this spot, with her son, 
John Quincy Adams, then a boy of seven, 
by her side, Abigail Adams watched the 
smoke of burning Charlestown, while 
listening to the guns of Bunker Hill, 
Saturday, June 17, 1775.” 
—-— = 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 





The Benchers of the Law Society of On- 
tario have rejected, by a vote of nine to 


| Six, an application made by Miss Clara 





Brett Martin, of Toronto, who recently 
passed her final examination at the Law 
School, to be called to the bar. Miss 
Martin, however, may be admitted as a 
solicitor. 

Miss Nellie G. Robinson, a woman law- 
yer of Cincinnati, recently appeared be- 
fore the Supreme Court at Washington, 
D. C., to argue, in her own behalf, the 
question as to what constitutes an elector. 
Miss Robinson, in 1895, applied for a com- 
mission as notary, which was refused by 
Gov. McKinley on the ground that the 
State law says, only electors can be no- 
taries. By the advice of the Governor 
Miss Robinson went before the State Su- 
preme Court with a writ of mandamus to 
compel Gov. McKinley to issue the com- 
mission. The court dismissed the pro- 
ceedings, hence Miss Robinson brings her 
case to the highest tribunal, on petition 
for awrit of error, so that the State court 
may be compelled to hear the case. 

Maria Sandoyal has just finished a bril- 
liant career at Mexico’s school of jurispru- 
dence, and is announced in the Mexican 


| Herald as the ‘‘tirst lady lawyer in Mex- 


ico.” 

The Chicago Legal News of June 13 
contains an account of the recent banquet 
of the graduates and alumni of the Chi- 
cago College of Law, with portraits and 
sketches of the four women graduates, 
Miss Eva M. Reynolds, Miss Nellie Carlin, 
Miss Mildred E. Tremaine and Mrs. Anna 
M. Mullins, and of Miss Mary E. Miller, 
secretary of the Alumni Association. 

Miss Reynolds is an Indiana girl. After 
graduating from the Indianapolis High 
School, she was engaged as stenographer 
and private correspondent with the D. H. 
Ranck Publishing Company, and went to 
Chicago when the office of that company 
was moved there in 1893. She is secretary 
and subscription manager of that com- 
pany. She graduated third in a class of 
178 students from the Chicago Law 
School, and received honorable mention. 
This speaks well for the ability of women 
to compete with men in the study of the 
law. Miss Reynolds, by being placed third 
in the class, stands ahead of the three 
other women in the class, and of 172 men. 

Miss Carlin is a Chicagoan, was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and took a 
course of instruction in the Chicago Athe- 
neum Business College, held a position as 
stenographer and bookkeeper for five 
years with the Grant Baking Powder 
Company, and a like position with Gra- 
ham & Sons’ Bank, and is now employed 
in the law oftice of the well-known lawyer 
and Democratic orator, C. S. Darrow, of 
Chicago. Miss Carlin is deeply interested 
in social problems, and has made a study 
of sociology ; is a believer in equal rights 
for all, irrespective of race, color, creed 
or sex, but she says, ‘‘lam not a woman 
suffragist; not, however, because I think 
women should not have the right of suf- 
frage, but my study of philosophy, espe- 
cially the writings of Herbert Spencer, 
has led me to question the right of the 
majority to rule.’” She made an address at 
the banquet, on ‘The Spirit and the Let- 
ter of the Law,” which attracted consider- 
able attention. 

Miss Tremaine was recently congratu- 
lated on being the youngest lady lawyer 
in Chicago. She has no intention of prac- 
tising law at present, but will find use for 
her knowledge of law along with the accu- 
mulations made in various lines of 
thought and study, music, art, ethics, 
politics and improved dress for women. 
She has contributed to some of the maga- 
zines, and will probably make writing her 
profession. 

Mrs. Mullin is a Chicago business 
woman, who studied law, not with a view 
of practising at the bar, but to educate 
herself generally. She believes that a 
knowledge of the principles and rules of 
law is essential to a broad understanding 
of business relations, and that business 
women, no less than men, should make an 
effort to acquire that knowledge. Mrs. 
Mullin conducts a large commission busi- 
ness, and is always to be found at her 
post, having had but one day of vacation 
in nearly six years. She has recently 
accepted the position of treasurer in ‘*The 
Forward Movement,”’ a new college settle- 
ment on the West Side, and expects to 
devote much time and energy to the work. 
She is well adapted to assist in many 
capacities, having taught in the Chicago 
schools several years, and being a fine 
Latin scholar as well as a thorough stu- 
dent of English literature. 





Miss Miller isa native of Michigan and 


CS 
a graduate of the Ypsilanti State Normal 
School. She went to Chicago in 1888 
where after a course of study of stenog. 
raphy and typewriting she entered qa com. 
mercial house as stenographer. About a 
year later she entered the oftice of Charles 
H. Aldrich, ex-Solicitor-General of the 
United States, and from that time until 
July, 1895, was employed in law Offices 
her duties ranging from stenography Pd 
general oftice manager. 

In the fall of 1893, with the view of 
making the active practice of the law her 
life work, she entered the Chicago College 
of Law, graduating therefrom with honor 
in May, 189. In July of that year she 
opened her law office in the Monadnock 
Building. During the summer and fal olf 
1895, she practised in the Criminal Court 
with a considerable degree of success, 
Her first jury trial was under the follow. 
ing circumstances: One day, while by 
chance she was in the court room, a map 
was brought in for trial whose attorney 
did not appear. The judge, the Hon, 
Frank Baker, appointed Miss Miller to 
defend him. The charge was burglary, 
There were no witnesses for the defense 
save the prisoner. He was tried, the 
proof was overwhelming that he had com. 
mitted some kind of a crime, was found 
guilty on the indictment and sentenced to 
the penitentiary; Miss Miller discovered a 
flaw in the indictment, and madea motion 
to set aside the judgment. 

When the motion was called up for 
argument the judge refused to grant a 
writ of habeas corpus for the return of the 
prisoner, until he should hear Miss Miller's 
argument. She presented her authorities, 
and after hearing her argument the judge 
granted the writ; the prisoner was re- 
turned; the judgment and verdict set 
aside; a new trial granted, and the prisoner 
was allowed to plead guilty to petit 
larceny, and take a Bridewell sentence of 
a few months. Had it not been for the 
services of Miss Miller, rendered without 
compensation, this man would not have 
escaped from a five years’ sentence in the 
penitentiary. 

Miss Miller says that his term is now 
ended, and he is at work in the city trying 
to redeem his past and to pay her fees, 
and she has every hope that he will lead a 
different and better life. She was in- 
formed by the representatives of the State's 
attorney’s office that it is the first time in 
the history of the Criminal Court that a 
writ of habeas corpus has been granted 
for the return of a prisoner from the peni- 
tentiary under similar circumstances. 

Miss Miller has not practised in the 
Criminal Court since last fall, and her 
civil business is steadily increasing. In 
addition to the regular course of two years, 
she took the post-graduate course and 
received the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
in 1896. 

Miss Miller was one of the speakers at 
the National Council of Women held in 
Washington, D. C., 1895, and at the Art 
Institute for one of the Congresses in 
1893. F. M. A. 
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KINGS COUNTY LEAGUE OUTING. 

A delightful excursion was given under 
the auspices of the Kings County, N. Y., 
Political Equality League on Thursday, 
June 4, fifty-five of the members and 
their friends making a party for the Field 
and Marine Club House at Bath Beach, 
which had been thrown open to the 
League for the day. Luncheon was served 
on the spacious piazza overlooking the 
bay. As soon as the party were seated, 
Mrs, C, Cary, chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, introduced Rev. Alice 
K. Wright, president of the County Asso- 
ciation, who pronounced grace. One of 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s poems 
was read by Mrs. Cornelia M. Hood, pres- 
ident Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Ass0- 
ciation, and listened to with great enjoy- 
ment; but toasts were omitted, the mem- 
bers preferring social enjoyment. 

The party left the Club House at 4 
P. M., by the special car which had 
brought them, and, visiting Bergen Beach 
on their way, arrived in Brooklyn at 8. 
all agreeing that the excursion had proved 
most enjoyable. ELEANOR P, CRAFT. 

Brooklyn, June 10, 1896. 
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RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





The District Married Woman's Rights 
Bill became a law on June 1. Up to this 
time the women of the District have bee® 
living under the very worst features of 
the common law, features long since 
abolished in the mother country. For 
years Miss Gillett has worked fora change 
in the laws and has been backed by the 
District Suffrage Association, and all this 
prepared the way and helped the final 
triumph. This last season the united 
efforts of the federated societies were 
brought to bear upon the passage of the 
bill, under the leadership of Mrs. Ellea 
Muzzy, attorney-at-law. Her well-earned 
success carries with it the gratitude of 
many who have been interested in the ou’ 
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— 
come, says the Woman's Tribune. A 
reception was held at the home of Mrs. 
Lucia A. Blount. Washington, on the 
evening of June 8, in recognition of the 
pew law. Many women from the various 
organizations that have been active for 
the bill were present. Mrs. Muzzy ex- 
plained the bill and the way it was carried 
jn a very charming speech. The new law 
gives a married woman the same control 
over her property and her business inter- 
ests as if unmarried. One of its most 
important provisions makes the mother 
the guardian of her children equally with 
their father. 

———_ 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





This is quite a ‘‘Woman’s week,” says 
the London Woman's Signal of June 4. 
There are the large meetings of the B. 
w. T. A. going on, and crowds of both 
sexes are flocking to hear the words 
of the leading women of that move- 
ment. The Koyal British Nurses’ display 
is drawing crowds, and at the famous 
Agricultural Show at St. Albans the chief 
exhibit of special interest is the wonder- 
ful collection of insects that do harm in 
agriculture, made by Miss Eleanor Orme- 
rod, accompanied by drawings made by 
her sister, Miss G. Ormerod. This exhibit, 
which received the prolonged notice of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, has 
been formed during years of labor and 
study by Miss Ormerod, who has made 
this subject her speciality, and has had 
her unapproached excellence in it admit- 
ted by being appointed at one time Con- 
sulting Entomologist to the Government, 
and at another Examiner in the subject in 
Edinburgh University. 

Over sixty thousand German women 
have protested against the New Civil Code 
which a Parliamentary Committee are at 
work on. The signers protest against the 
limitation imposed on women in the mat- 
ter of guardianship, also that the hus- 
band possesses and controls the wife's 
property, and her actions are subject to 
his pleasure. 

A Memorial to the late Christina Ros- 
setti is to be placed in Christ Church, 
London, her regular place of worship. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones will prepare de- 
signs for a series of paintings for the 
reredos, and will superintend the work. 
Americans who wish to contribute are 
asked to send their donations to the Chris- 
tina Rossetti Memorial Account, Bank of 
England, Threadneedle Street, London. 


-_-- 


A MOTHERS’ STUDY CLUB. 





A Club recently organized in Chicago, 
entitled the Mothers’ Study Club, has for 
its object the advancement of educational 
interests among the deaf; and since the 
highest advancement in the education of 
the deaf is possible only through the gain- 
ing of speech, the Club stands heartily in 
favor of the oral method of training the 
deaf. Many of the members are mothers 
of deaf children. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs, Mary B. CLAFLIN. The sudden 
death of Mrs. Mary Bucklin Claflin, June 
13, removes from our midst one of the 
kindest hearts and clearest minds of our 
day. It is but a few weeks since Mrs. 
Claflin stood before us, the last speaker 
of our fortnightly meetings, delighting 
all with her gracious presence and cordial 
manner, as well as by the wealth of inter- 
esting reminiscence she gladly furnished. 
We hope to have hereafter an extended 
notice of this valuable life. © W 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New YorK, JUNE 12, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As I am just about starting for St. 
Louis and cannot therefore write a letter, 
I send you instead this admirable and in- 
structive report of Miss Keyser’s. 

Yours truly, 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


1896. 


NEW YORK POLITICAL 
CLUBS. 

We began in the autumn of 1895 with 
sixteen Political Equality Clubs. It was 
thought best to amalgamate the clubs of 
contiguous districts for the sake of politi- 
cal instruction, because the organizer, 
who is responsible for much instruction, 
18 One and indivisible, and cannot be at 
two clubs at the same moment. This is a 
matter of great regret to her. A district 
committee was in each case kept up for 
legislative work. 

After the amalgamation the districts on 
the West side were represented by three 
clubs, the 21st Assembly District, 19th 
and 9th. The 21st District (chairman, 
Harriette A. Keyser) covers so much 
territory that it is wise to let it stand by 
itself. As we go farther down the popula- 
“on is more concentrated and the area 
lessens, The 19th has as tributary two 


cITY EQUALITY 


lower districts. This tlourishing club is 
under the able chairman, Mrs. E. L. C. 
Dewey. The th has the 11th as its trib- 
utary. The meetings of this interesting 
and energetic club have alternated from 


| the home of Mrs. Helene Goldsmith, its 





earnest chairman, to that of Mrs. Florence 
Kirkwood, its secretary. 
The East side is represented by two 


clubs, 18th District under its well-known | 


chairman, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, which 
embraces several other districts, and the 
22d Assembly District, taking in districts 
above and below. The chairman of this 
club is the efficient and earnest suffragist, 
Mrs. Annie Hadley; and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tuthill, who is also an intense suffragist, 
offered her house as a permanent meeting- 
place. Harlem is represented by a Club 
in 127th Street, under the chairmanship 
of an earnest suffragist, Mrs. Adéle Payn, 
and in January our domain northward 
was further extended toa flourishing club 
in 142d Street, to which several of our 
grammar school-teachers belong and which 
has for its chairman a woman of great 
energy, Mrs. Curtis. 

The clubs in the centre of the city are 
represented by the 5th under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Eliza F. Verplanck Richards, 
well known as an earnest suffragist, the 
27th Assembly District Club, Mrs. Mer- 
cedes Leigh, chairman, and the 29th, Miss 
Alida Williams, chairman. 

The course of instruction is as follows: 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Party Machinery.—Primary Meetings, 
Nominating Conventions, Registration, 
The Ballot. 

Parties.—Democratic, Republican, Pro- 
hibition, People’s, Social Labor. 

Evolution of the Municipality from the 
Hamlet. — London, Paris, Berlin, New 
York. 

The County.—Examples from New Eng- 
land, Middle States, South and West. 

The State. — Formation and_ idiosyn- 
crasies of Different States, New York 
State Constitution. 

The Federal Government.—Evolution of 





United States with Study of Constitution, | 


Comparison of United States with Swiss 
Republic. 

Most of the clubs have labor committees, 
and good work has been done in gather- 
ing industrial facts. 

Although the organizer is responsible 
for the instruction, some very able papers 
on political subjects connected with the 
course have been read by different mem- 
bers. Some open meetings have been 
held. One of these in the 21st Assembly 
District (lecturer, Miss Florence Danger- 
tield) was open to the public, at a cost 
per ticket of 10 cents. This meeting, 
something after the plan of the University 
Extension lectures, was held at the house 
of Mrs. Hart Berg, whose hospitality to 
the 21st District Club (of which she isa 
member) has been unfailing. Another 
was given at the home of Mrs. Magnus, 
where Thomas Fulton, an excise expert, 
expounded the excise question. At Mrs. 
Richards’ an open meeting was also held, 
at which Miss Keyser gave an address on 
‘*The Monroe Doctrine.”’ 

The work of the clubs has consisted in 
the writing of letters to the members of 
the woman suffrage committee of the 
Senate and judiciary committee of House 
of Representatives, asking that the con- 
current resolution enfranchising the wom- 
en of the United States might be favorably 
reported, 

The motto of these clubs should be: 
‘Forgetting the things that are behind, 
let us press forward to those that are 
before.”’ Renewed energy and zeal for 
the coming season. The future may al- 
ways be bright in hope. Surely the 
glimmer of light we see shall before long 
become a blaze of glory of the full light of 
liberty. We can each, by earnest effort, 
hasten this glad time. 

HARRIETTE A. KEYSER, Organizer. 


-_--— 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

A monument to the late Frederick 
Douglass will be erected at Rochester, 
N. Y., by the colored men of this country. 

Miss 8S. M. Pollard has farmed in Polk 
County, Minn., for ten years. She con- 
ducts her farm without help except during 
harvest, and has recently purchased an- 
other quarter-section. 

‘How Stanley Subdued a Woman in 
Africa’’ was the heading of an article by 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick, in the Woman’s 
JourNAL of April 4, 1891, for which a 
subscriber asked a few weeks ago. 

Tufts College graduated its first class of 
women last Wednesday, thirteen in num- 
ber, and signalized the occasion by bestow- 
ing upon Mrs. Mary A. Livermore the 
well-deserved honor of the title, Doctor 
of Laws. 

The June Aflantic contains The Oubli- 
ette, one of Mrs. Catherwood’s sketches 
of French Provincial Life; The Bird of the 
Musical Wing, by Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller; 
and the Price of a Cow, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Bellamy. 

Miss Helen Gladstone, in an article on 
the admission of women to the Cambridge 
degrees. calls attention to the fact that no 
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fewer than six Cambridge colleges were 
founded by women for men; Clare, by 
Elizabeth de Burgh, Countess of Clare; 
Pembroke, by Marie de St. Paul, Countess 
of Pembroke; Queen’s, by Queen Margaret 
of Anjou; Christ's and St, 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 


John’s, by 


who also founded a divinity professorship; 
and Sidney Sussex, by Lady Frances Sid- 
ney, Countess of Sussex. 


Princess Angeline, daughter of Chief 
Seattle, after whom the city of Seattle, 
Wash., was named, died recently in that 
city. She was one of the celebrities of 
the North Pacific Coast. In the early 
‘30s Angeline, at the peril of her own life, 
apprised the people of Seattle of an in- 
tended massacre, thus saving three or four 
hundred lives and endearing herself to 
pioneers and their descendants. She has 
been the subject of numerous magazine 
and newspaper articles. 

In London, bicycling is the craze among 
the ladies at present, having taken as 
great a hold there as in America. For 
weeks it has been the fashion to ride in 
Hyde Park between 10 and 11 o’clock in 
the morning, but by one of those inscrut- 
able powers which act in a country where 
the tradesman—no matter what his means 
and position as a tradesman may be—must 
not be in evidence in the same places as 
are his swell customers, a change has been 
decreed and the ladies who ride a bicycle 
have taken up Battersea Park as their 
tield of exercise. 


In Godey’s Magazine for June ‘The 
Beauty of Mary Stuart’ is the title of an 
interesting comparison of the accounts 
and pictures extant of the unhappy Queen 
of Scots, in which eleven of the most im- 
portant portraits are reproduced, ‘The 
Art of Julia Marlowe Taber’ is embel- 
lished with pictures of the popular actress 
in different characters. ‘‘Some Industrial 
Art Schools for Women" presents in- 
formation of value concerning the places 
to study in New York City. “Talks by 
Successful Women’’ consists of a chat 
with Nordica, the American prima donna, 
about her career. These and the Fashion 
Department make up the features of par 
ticular attractiveness. 

Under the general name of the River- 
side School Library, Messrs. Houghton, 
Miftiin & Co. will issue, in attractive style 
and at moderate prices, a series of fifty 
books peculiarly suited for School Libra- 
ries. The first ten volumes were pub- 
lished on June 6, as follows: Andersen’s 
Stories, Franklin’s Autobiography, Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, at 50 cents 
each; Fiske’s War of Independence, 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Scudder’s 
Washington, at 60 cents each; and 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, ‘Scott's 
Ivanhoe, and Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
at 70 cents each. 


Mme. Clara Josephine Schumann, who 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Main, May 21, 
was one of the famous pianists of her day. 
She was born in Leipsic, September 13, 
1819, and received her first lesson in music 
from her father, Frederick Wieck. She 
displayed remarkable musical gifts at an 
early age. In 1832 she played with Men- 
delssohn and Rakemann in Bach's triple 
concerto in D minor. She married Robert 
Schumann, the famous composer, in 1840, 
and much of his music owed its first 
reputation to her. She appeared at a 
concert with Liszt in 1841, and in 1846 
she appeared at Vienna with Jenny Lind. 
She made her first visit to England in 
1856, where she achieved a brilliant tri- 
umph. After her husband’s death she 
removed to Berlin. Her last professional 
appearance in England was made about 
ten years ago. 

Under the date of May 28, the Boston 
correspondent of the Springfield Republi- 
can writes: ‘‘The friends of woman suf- 
frage have had a lively gathering this 
week, and the redoubling activity of the 
woman’s clubs is doing more for their 
cause, and for the general emancipation of 
the sex, than the direct agitation can. 
Indirectly, everything—even the bicycle— 
helps on woman’s cause; and Mrs. Howe, 
keeping her 77th birthday, may well con- 
gratulate her sisters on the progress made; 
although legislation still halts and shuftles 
over the question. Every gathering of 
philanthropic workers, like those who 
yesterday visited the Arcadian retreat of 
the McLean Asylum in Belmont, shows 
how much more active than formerly is 
the part played by women in everything 
except practical politics; nor was their 
influence in that field ever greater, directly 
or indirectly, than now. The disturbing 
interferences of the disintegrating A. P. A. 
owe a portion of their potency to women; 
and the same is true of various movements 
in city affairs here.” 

—- 
LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
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graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 
1. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00. 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of ; ee oe’ aoe SBR 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 175B Tremont St. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. [atinees at 2 
Commencing June 22, 


BOCCACCIO. 


Evening Prices - - - - - Balc., 25c., Orch., §oc. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - 2sc. for every seat in 
the house. 

ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


\# A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK ..£9 


Houghton 
& Dutton 


Sterling Silver 
Shirt 


Waist 
Sets. 


GUARANTEED 925 FINE. 


To show that we are head- 

















quarters on jewelry we offer this 
Sterling Silver Set, which can- 
not be duplicated in this city 
for 50¢., at 


25c."* 


Ladies’ Leather 


BELTS. 


We have closed out the stock 





of a large belt manufacturer, and 
shall offer his entire assortment 
at one price. 


10c." 


These range in value from 
25c. to 50c. each and are all 
this season’s styles. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev, CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations” ‘* Redeemer and Redeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLirTOoN JoHNsON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather. etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown _ Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
**Beneath Old Rooftrees”’ is a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Kevolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the * Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on Ages 19, 1775.” 

The whole makes not only a charming story, but 
is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 
which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [litchell 
Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 
By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 

*“od's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” The 

Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 

$1.25 
Public Speaking and Reading 
A Treatise on Delivery according to the Prin- 

ciples of the New Elocution 
By E. N. Kirsy_ Formerly Instructor in Elocution 
in Harvard University and Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in Boston University Price $1.00 net 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION 

The Woman’s [anual of Parliamen- 
tary Law 


With practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations By HARRIETTE. R. 
SHATTUCK President of the Boston Political Class 


Cloth 75 cents by mail prepaid 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


TO LET 


EF'or the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES ... 


—aT— 


. » » HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


——Five miles from Bar Harbor 








The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 


FIBRE CARPET. 


Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 


For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 





Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors, stylish designs 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 
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THE LAND-LOCKED LAKE. 

Its bounds are set. The mountains tower 
Stern grahite wardens dark and high; 
But in its heart it holds the sky, 

And evermore its clear deeps flower 
With stars when radiant night goes by. 


The wild rose blows about its brink, 
The cool tree-shadows kiss its breast; 
But from its heart of deep unrest 

The highest clouds of heaven drink, 

It feels the far sea’s strong behest. 


Unseen, its silent currents fall 
And rise in circling destiny. 
For it is one with sky and sea; 

And barred within its rocky wall 
Tis dreaming of immensity. 





SUMMER SONG. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





When June lights all her fires 
Through melting mists of morn, 
With roses on the briers, 
And dewdrops on the thorn, 
With scents that pierce the brain with bliss, 
Blown from some sphere embracing this. 
One brief bright hour and fleeting, 
Oh, then, with blind entreating, 
Love in her heart is beating. 
With shy wild wings is beating— 
Love in her heart is beating. 


When June wakes all her choirs 
Through under-heavens of green, 
With bursts of sweet desires 
In warblings wild and keen, 
When all the leafy world of June 
Breaks out in blossom, out in tune, 
In joys as blest as fleeting. 
Oh, then, with blind entreating, 
Love in her heart is beating. 
With shy strong wings is beating— 
Love in her heart is beating. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


BY MARTHA SHEPPARD LIPPINCOTT. 





This world is as we make it, 

I often hear them say, 

If we are sad and tearful, 

The world will seem that way ; 
And if we seek the dark side, 
Where everything goes wrong, 
And see mole-hills as mountains, 
Our lives will seem too long. 


3ut if we seek life’s sunshine, 
Sweet joy to others give, 

And gaily climb life’s mountains, 
As though we're glad to live: 

To overcome disaster, 

And sunshine ‘round us shower— 
To make our dear friends happy— 
Then joy will be our dower. . 


The world is but a mirror, 
Retlecting each one’s mind. 
If we look at it crossly 

To us t’will not look kind; 
But if we smile upon it, 

It will be joyous, too; 

No matter how we see it, 
Twill give us our own view. 


So, when the world seems dreary, 

And life seems bitter, too, 

Just ask your disposition 

If it can better do; 

And, if it turns to sunshine, 

The world will look so bright 

That you will be forgetting 

How dark has been the night. 
—Philudelphia Ledger. 


—— = — 


MRS. PURDY'S PARQUISITES. 


One day, some time since, we were sum- 
moned to the parlor to see a visitor who 
had sent up neither card norname, As we 
entered the room, an under-sized, wiry, 
active, elderly, quaint-looking woman rose 
to greet us. We were struck at sight 
with the brightness of her dark, handsome 
eyes, and the russet redness of her thin 
brown cheeks. Her dress was of calico, 
starched and ironed to a miracle, and she 
wore an indescribable air of independent 
out-of-fashionness, which took our fancy 
at the start. 

She was living on a ranch not a very 
great way from San Francisco. She was 
born in England, had come over to this 
country in her girlhood, had spent some 
years in Connecticut, had married in 
Pennsylvania, had tried her fortune in 
the West, and had finally drifted to Cali- 
fornia—all of which we learned in the 
course of after conversation, and noted 
that her speech bore evidence of her 
wanderings. She stood for a moment 
confronting us while she darted forth a 
keen look from under the great round 
hat which was tied down, Canada fashion, 
at the ears, and projected immensely fore 
and aft. 

“Be you the woman that writes in the 
Pacific?”’ 

“I take charge of a column in the Pacific 
for the Woman’s Board. Won't you sit 
down?” The interview promised to be 
interesting. 

She dropped suddenly into her chair, 
and revealed as she did so a good-sized 
covered basket which stood by her side. 

“Wall, now, I am mighty glad I have 
found you! My old man he takes the 





Pacific, bein’ brought up a Congrega- 
tional, and I read it for my Sunday readin’ 
—leastway your part in partikeler, and 
very often permiskus, too. So I felt kind 
o’ acquainted with you like; and thinks I 
to myself, the very first time I go to San 
Frisker I'll take a run over to Hoakland, 
and see if I can make her out.” 

“I’m very glad to see you—very glad 
you like our column so well; we want all 
our friends to like it.” 

“Wall, when you first begun that col- 
umn, all about the missionaries and sich, 
it kind o’ took me, and I detarmined I 
would do all I could to raise a little 
money. I’ve knocked ‘round the world 
consider’bly myself, though not doin’ it 
for the heathen, which ain’t sayin’ I hain’t 
never found none; but that hain’t neither 
here nor there. But I know by my own 
feelin’s what it is to be in a strange coun- 
try, and everything queer and homesick 
jike—let alone the language, which must 
be powerful discouragin’, especially if a 
body’s hard to learn, which I don’t s’ pose 
the missionaries is, but some of ’em may be. 
We live on a ranch here aways,”’ with a 
jerk of the head, “and my old man he’s 
tolerably close; and no wonder, bein’ 
we've twice burned out, and moved three 
times, and hain’t no children to look arter 
us byme-by, and old age a comin’, if we 
live, and our sheep dyin’ off the last year 
or two’’—and she made a sudden halt and 
looked at us intently. 

Here was evidently a warm heart, one 
that had learned sympathy for others by 
its own experience; one that was too loyal, 
likewise, to cast reflection on any one 
else in doing its duty. 

“I dare say,’’ we replied, seeing thata 
reply was expected, and not knowing very 
well what else to say. 

“Wall,”’ she resumed, in a tone of good. 
natured toleration, “I knowed he had 
enough to see arter, and so I detarmined 
to raise what money I could myself, and 
give him no trouble about it. And of 
course I made my own butter. So, arter 
that, when I churned, I puts away a little 
in a missionary jar, which I called Mexico, 
and we neither of us ever missed it; and 
arter a while Mexico was full of butter, 
and we no wus off. And byme-by I sold 
it and put away the money. Says I to 
myself,’ and a smile came into her eyes 
-—‘‘that’s my parquisites. Everybody has 
parquisites in these days, and why 
shouldr't 1? 

“Which was all the same about eggs, 
and says I to myself: ‘How shall I par- 
quisite two layin’ hens?’ which I con- 
cluded to pre empt two young layin’ hens, 
me namin’ ’em Japan and Turkey, and 
bein’ lonely like out there on the ranch, 
and no one to talk to, I convarsed with 
*em, as if they were folks. And I declare 
fo’t I reely think they understood me, for 
arter I had told ’em two or three times 
thet they was parquisite hens, and must 
lay accordin’, and shouldn’t have no ex- 
cuse about grain and gravel, ‘cause I 
would give *em plenty of both, them two 
hens went to layin’ to that degree that I 
couldn't have done better myself, and they 
cut-cut-ca-da-cut-ed me out to them nests 
that much, and that reg’lar, that it reely 
seemed as if they had the missionary on 
the brain. And they laid me forty dozen 
of eggs, did Japan and Turkey last year, 
and I got two bits a dozen for ’em all— 
which was pretty parquisiting for two 
hens—and the money put away with the 
fust—do you see?’’ And she came to the 
usual sudden stop; and waited for us to 
speak. 

“Certainly, What wonderful hens you 
must have!’ 

“Yes, that was pretty good. And then 
there was my calf, which my husband, 
bein’ so keen for money, of course we 
doesn’t eat our own calves, but sells ’em. 
And one of our cows she dropped a calf 
that was a poor, puny little creatur’, and 
the butcher wouldn't give nothin’ for it, 
and my husband he said it would cost 
mor’n it would come to to raise it, and he 
was fur knockin’ it on the head, and sell- 
in’ the pelt, which I begged him ag’in’ it, 
and said I would raise it on skim-milk, 
which wasn’t good for nothin’ to nobody, 
if he would let me have it; and he said I 
might'if | wanted to, and was a gre’t fool 
for my pains. So I took it; and the rains 
came on and I went missionaryin’ out to 
the shed every mornin’ and every evenin’, 
and het milk to carry to it—which it almost 
sucked the ends of my fingers off larnin’ 
to feed—and wet my feet and slipped 
down into puddles, and got rained on 
tremenjus, and had the rheumatiz 
dreadful, me feelin’ afraid all the time 
that I shouldn't make nothin’ of her, 
but determined to try. And after some 
months of such work she took a start. 

“And the way that calf growed when 
she set about it, beat all you ever see, be- 
sides making me into a woman's rights 
woman, which I have believed in ever 
since, and shall as long as I am in this 
world—and in the next, too, if the men 
have all the say there as they do here, 
which I don't believe. 

**And the calf was another parguisite, 
and shortly she began to act as if she 


. butter she would be givin’ me bymeby, 





understood all about it, and growed and | 
growed till she had got to be the sleekest, | 
han’somest creatur’ on the place. Wall, | 
as I said, Parkie—that is the name! called | 
her by—acted as if she knowed her mis- | 
sion, and was a thinkin’ it over, while 
runnin’ after me whenever I come where 
she was, and a rubbin’ her nose on my 
shoulder, and me a tellin’ her how much 


and what a stiddy hincome she would be 
for the missionaries; and one day a man 
rode up to the door, and jumped down 
from his horse. 

‘Wall, my husband he took him all over 
the ranch, and they looked at the wheat 
and the vineyard and the fruit and the 
stock, and they looked at Parkie a long 
time, and seemed to be talkin’ her over; 
and I was awful proud (gre’t fool) ’cause 
I thought they was admirin’ her. Then 
the man he stayed outside, and my hus- 
band he came in and went through the 
kitchin where I was, and says he, careless- 
like: ‘I’m thinkin’ of sellin’ the young 
heifer.” ‘What young heifer?’ says I, 
never thinkin’ of nothin’; and says he, 
kind o’ sharp like, ‘The calf; and says I, 
jumping up, ‘What, my calf?’ and says he, 
mighty scornful, ‘Your calf? It’s my calf, 
I'd have you know,’ and then he went out 
to the man ag’ in. 

“TI sot right down and burst out cryin’. 
My husband is awful sot, when he is sot, 
and I knew it wasn’t no use to say nothin’. 
and I just cried like a baby; and with tears 
all runnin’ down, I watched the man drive 
away my Parkie, and she a-hangin’ back, 
and he a-whippin’ her—and she never 
struck before in her life. And just then 
my husband came in, and says he, as if he 
was a-makin’ up for all, ‘You can have 
$10 of the money, if you want it; and that 
made me mad. I didn’t say nothin’, but 
I just looked at him; and he didn’t have 
no call to stay in that kitchen the rest of 
that day, I tell you. And 1 took on two 
or three days all by myself, and I got mad 
every time he spoke or came a’near. And 
one day as I sot by the kitchen table, with 
my work done up and aclean apron, he 
walked in and threw a $10 piece into my 
lap, and says he, ‘There is the money I 
promised you;’ when I caught it and 
threw it right back at him just as hard as 
I could, and it hit him and fell on the 
floor; and he laughed and went out milk- 
in’, 

“By that time I had got to be awful 
wicked, and I sot thinkin’ to myself about 
St. Paul, and how he says Sarah obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord; and I hain’t 
had no patience with St. Paul ever since. 
We get the other side of the story in the 
Old Testament, which it is pretty easy to 
see how Abraham had to give up to Sarah, 
and let her have her own way; and what 
would she have said if he had gone and 
sold her pet camel, I would like to know? 

“Wall, the money laid on the floor three 
days, and me a sweepin’ around it. Which 
at last I made myself go and pick it up, 
and put it with the rest of my parquisite 
money, and me a blubberin’ while I did 
it. And maybe it won’t do no good to the 
missionaries, on account of not behavin’— 
which I did ask the Lord’s pardon for 
gettin’ mad over it, and hope to be for- 
given. But all along of that calf I shall 
always believe in woman’s wrongs—and 
all the old bachelors may preach until 
they are black and blue. And St. Paul 
never was a married woman, and never 
had no idea what they have to put up 
with—and never brought up a calf neither, 
not as I ever heard of—did you?” Anda 
smile spread over the worn, rugged face. 

“No, I cannot say that I ever did,’ I 
replied, smiling back. 

‘And here is the money,” said she, 
suddenly producing her purse; “and I 
hope you won’t refuse it because I acted 
so. Andif you have a mind to make me 
a life-emember with it, there will be some 
to spare.’ And she placed in my hands 
$30, in three shining gold pieces—the 
fruit of how much toil, self-denial and 
pain! ‘‘And,” said she, sinking her voice, 
and swiftly lifting up and uncovering her 
basket, “Il want to know whether mis- 
sionaries likes hard-biled eggs! I have 
brought some down, and if you think | 
them three lady missionaries would like | 
‘em, I want you to send ‘em to ‘em. | 
They'll keep, for I biled *em myself | 
fifteen minutes by the clock. And it 
would please Jap and Turkey most par- 
ticular if they could understand, and I | 
shall tell °em, and they’re all I got now to 
talk to, butter not being alive-like, and 
Parkie bein’ took away. And if I should 
tell em that their own eggs which they’ ve | 
cackled over is hard-biled and sent to the 
lady missionaries, it would encourage ‘em 
like, maybe. Which, if you can’t send 
‘em to heathen lands, p’r’aps the Board 
would like ’em—leastways the yolks, as 
many does who won't eat the whites.”’ 

As she spoke, she rapidly emptied her | 
basket on the table near, and hurried | 
away, leaving me gazing in a half dazed 
condition at the hard-boiled eggs, while I | 
held the shining eagles, her generous 
donation, clasped stupidly in my hand.— | 
The Pacific. | 
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MARGARET SWAN EVELETH. 





It is not fitting that so rare and precious 
a spirit should pass away from earth with- 
out some written record of her remarkable 
life, and the influence she has had upon 
her contemporaries. In December, 1895, 
we saw the bare announcement in the 


| daily papers of her death in Freiburg. It 


was many weeks before her friends learned 
the few particulars of her last days, and 
many who have known and loved her will 
be glad to know, that after a summer of 
wandering in search of a suitable resting- 
place, as her health had become very 
feeble, she reached Freiburg, where she 
found rest in a Sanitarium under the 
charge of Sisters of Charity. Her faithful 
companion was with her, and she had ex- 
cellent medical attendance and nursing. 
The sacraments of the Catholic church, 
which she had joined many years before, 
were administered, and she found consola- 
tion in her religious communion.  A\l- 
though she appears to have suffered much 
in the last hours, she was calm and re- 
signed. The American consul and his 
wife gave her friend every assistance in 
the necessary cares that came upon her, 
and attended the funeral service, and the 
mass that was celebrated the next Sun- 
day. By her own desire her body was 
laid in the Catholic cemetery of the place 
in which she died. Trusting mainly to 
my own memory, I will try to give some 
slight idea of this wonderful and beauti- 
ful life. 

She was born in Medford, probably 
about 1820, Her father was a sea captain, 
and while she was yet very young he was 
lost at sea. The mother never gave up 
the hope that he would yet return to them, 
and everything done in the family had 
reference to his gratification on his return, 
This beloved presence, always felt, but 
never seen, had a great effect upon the 
sensitive child. She grew up a strange 
child, not learning easily from books, but 
liking to wander in the woods, and when 
at the seashore to lie in a boat and float 
all day long. Her home was next door to 
the church, and she often went in at twi- 
light and listened to the organist practis- 
ing his music for Sunday, until the 
shadows grew dark around her, and her 
soul was filled with strange musings. 
When she was a baby, her mother one day 
had company, and the child was sleep- 
less and troublesome. She was therefore 
given in charge to a young negro boy, 
whom her father had brought with him 
from Africa. He laid the babe in the 
cradle, which he soon after set back 
against the wall. Some one said to him, 
‘You must not leave her; you must sit by 
and rock her and keep her asleep.”’ ‘*No,’’ 
he said, ‘‘she will not wake until a certain 
hour.”” This was probably her first mag- 
netic sleep. She was full of curious 
imaginings. She had a great aversion to 
any destruction of life, and a reluctance 
to blow out a candle lest she should see 
the spirit of the light depart. Her mind 
at one time became filled with the idea of 
the ancient sacrifices, and she built an 
altar in the garden, and felt that she must 
lay upon it that which was dearest to her, 
her favorite doll. Her Scotch nurse said, 
‘If you had been born in Scotland we 
should say you had the gift of second 
sight.” As she grew to womanhood, it 
was evident that she had a remarkably 
sensitive organization, which manifested 
itself in many extraordinary ways, and 
often in positive disease. At one time she 
was blind, and she believed that she was 
cured by what was then called magnetism. 
Once she had a severe illness, and when 
she had recovered she had forgotten how 
to read. She concealed this loss, and 
picked up the accomplishment again by 
listening to others and comparing what 
they read with the printed page. She 
suffered severely. She became clair- 
voyant, and had spiritual visions of 
great beauty and significance. At one 
time she could not touch her scis- 
sors or other metallic objects without 
their clinging to her fingers, and a friend 
could often put her to sleep, when she 
was most restless, by sending her a letter 
or holding her hand. She often passed 


| into the somnambulic condition without 
| any external agency. 


Her friends and 
neighbors, Misses Osgood, were very 
much interested in these remarkable phe- 
nomena, and kept notes of them for some 
years. It would be of value to have this 
record, which might throw light upon 
many obscure problems of psychology. 
She had great personal beauty. Her large, 
dark, liquid eyes were full of expression, 
and her clear skin was beautifully con- 
trasted by her dark curling hair. Her 
mouth was beautifully formed, and her 
whole appearance alike refined and ex- 
alted. Her voice was musical, soft, but 
resonant. She had great love of art, of 
old mythologies, of symbolism, and of 
every expression of spiritual truth. She 
was intense in her feelings and passionate 
in her friendships. She was hardly a 
scholar, but seemed rather to absorb 
knowledge than to study. In fact she 
believed that she could derive knowl- 





i 
edge from the presence of a learned 
person even if no words passed between 
them. She was very desirous to draw 
but she could not learn by careful imita. 
tion of Nature, she would see an image on 
a paper and make the lines just as they 
appeared to her. She often thus indicated 
interesting forms or faces. It is impos- 
sible to give an idea of the charm and 
fascination of her speech and manner, 
There was in it a blending of high spirit 
ual thought and the tenderest simplicity, 
She had great love of life, and very broad 
and quick sympathy with humanity. She 
loved children, who were strongly at. 
tracted to her. In 1853 she married Wil. 
liam Eveleth, a son of High Sheriff 
Eveleth, who is doubtless still remem- 
bered by many of our old citizens, Her 
husband was a man of great refinement 
and purity of character, but shy and re. 
served, and during most of her married 
life in delicate physical condition. They 
lived rather a retired life until his death 
in 1860. 

A few years afterwards Mrs. Eveleth 
went to Europe with some German friends, 
and, with the exception of one visit to 
America, she remained there until her 
death. She joined the Catholic Church, 
and found great comfort in its communion, 
She resided at different times in Germany, 
France, England. and Italy, and as she 
remained long in each place, and formed 
numerous and ‘valuable acquaintances, she 
had a rare sympathy with the deeper life 
of the people. She often spent a summer 
in some old Italian mountain town or 
city, and became intimate with the people, 
and familiar with all the old traditions, 
She had much acquaintance with the most 
cultivated and learned of the Catholic 
clergy, from whom she gained much in- 
tellectual pleasure. To her old friends 
she was reserved in regard to her religious 
experience, but as the years passed by, 
the new and the old seemed to become 
blended in her life, and she turned again 
with fond affection to those from whom 
she had for a time seemed severed. I add 
a passage from a letter of Lydia Maria 
Child, written in 1863, describing Mrs, 
Eveleth at that time. 

“I fully sympathize with you in the 
feelings excited in you by a sight of Mar- 
garet Swan. When I first saw her in her 
widow's cap, with her soft flowing white 
curls, it seemed to me the vision of an 
angel’s face in the midst of silvery white 
clouds. I shail never forget it. Many 
and many atime since I have longed for 
a photograph of it, and thought it would 
help to give mea realizing sense of how 
spirits look in heaven. The other day I 
met with some lines by Paul H. Hayne 
which reminded me of her:” 

Over her face, so tender and meek, 

The light of a prophecy lies, 

It has silvered the hue of the rose on her 
cheek, 

And chastened the thought in her eyes. 
Beautiful eves! with an inward glance, 

To the spirit’s mystical deep. 

Lost in the languid gleam of a trance 

More solemn and saintly than sleep. 


It hints of a world that is alien and dim, 

Of a nature that hovers between 
The discords of Earth and the seraphim’s 

hymn 

On the verge of the pallid unseen. 

The following account of a visit to 
Margaret Swan, written, probably, in 1852, 
gives an idea of her presence: 

‘‘After passing three hours in the pres- 
ence, and hearing the voice of that won- 
derful being, who seems hardly to belong 
to this earth, but to be a spirit from 
another and higher sphere, I am a better 
and happier man, I trust. I seem to have 
heard the voice of an angel speaking to 
me; something divine there appeared in 
her look and tone, as she described the 
pictures she saw and the beings that came 
to her, invisible to us. To see this beau- 
tiful child, confined to this narrow room, 
and often racked with torturing cramps 
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and pains, still seeming so glad and | to twice its capacity, now containing | William Woodruff Niles, New Hampshire; 
happy, ™ ile me condemn myself, who | seventy beds, and furnishing to the col- | John Franklin Spalding, Colorado; Alex- 
could walk freely under the sun and had | lege four new wards, one medical, two ander Charles Garret, Northern Texas; | 


hands to do, for ever murmuring at any- | 


thing. I wish you could see her. She is 
learning to draw, and is very much inter- 
ested in it,- -though she can work but little. 
She has read about the old painters, and 
arly of Michael Angelo. I told her 
and of your 
I would 


partic ul 
about the Sistine Chapel, 
and that 


book, * ‘Il Vaticano,” 
ask you to lend it to her, at which she 
seemed delighted.” E. D.C. 


-_—-——_— 


PRESS POINTS. 





The women of the federated clubs, in 
spite of their weak, emotional natures, 
haven't had any rows or exciting scenes 
and no gavels haye been broken. They 
leave this sort of thing for the nervous and 
excitable brethren.—Denver Daily News. 

No question is ever settled until it is 
settled right. That is the reason why the 
woman question in the North Methodist 
Chureh will not down. Sooner or later 
the same issue will confront the Southern 
Chureh.—The Hearne (Tex.) Advocate. 

In deciding on a place to go for the 
take the children where they can 
The child 
has 


summer, 
relapse into savagery and dirt. 
who is kept ‘‘dressed up” all summer 
been defrauded out of his birthright of 


freedom.—New Orleans Daily Picayune. 


-_<——-— 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF NEW 
YORK. 





The Woman’s Medical College of New 
York was gradually evolved from the 
New York Infirmary, a hospital exclu- 
sively for women and children—founded 


forty years ago by Drs. Elizabeth and 
Emily Blackwell, those pioneers among 


women physicians—the first of its kind in 
the world, and the only one in New York 
City (not homm@opathic) where women and 
children can be treated by women physi- 
cians. At the time of the infirmary’s 
organization there was no hospital or dis- 
pensary open to female students in this 
country, and only two medical colleges— 
one in Boston and one in Philadelphia. 
For this reason many students were ad- 
mitted to the infirmary for private instruc- 


tion, and in 1865, the demands from 
would-be-students having become so 


urgent, a charter was obtained and the 
Woman's Medical College established in 
connection with the infirmary, possessing 
a standard equal to that of the best medi- 
cal schools for men. 

Forthwith funds were raised by friends, 
and anew home, No. 5 Livingston Place, 
was purchased for the infirmary, the old 


building, 128 Second Avenue, being given 
over to the college and dispensary. A 


chair of hygiene was established for the 
first time in America, a three years’ course 
was required, and an independent board 
of examiners appointed; at that time no 
college in the country for men or women 
required such a course. Four years 
the present commodious building at the 
corner of Livingston Place and Fifteenth 
Street, facing Stuyvesant Square, was 
erected, at a cost of 357,000, exclusive of 
the land and the equipment. This con- 
tains, inthe basement, clinic and drug- 
rooms: on the first floor, library and stu- 
dents’ sitting-room; the chemical labora- 
tory and lecture-room occupy the second 
story, the physiological and histological 
laboratories the third and fourth stories, 
while the top is given up to the dissecting- 
room, 

The college is now near neighbor to the 

infirmary, separated only by No. 2 Living- 
ston Place—a house used as college dormi- 
tory, extra clinie rooms, and the apart- 
ments of Dr. Annie 8. Daniel, professor of 
diseases of children. Adjoining the col- 
lege on Fifteenth Street is the home for 
the nurses trained in the infirmary. 
_ All students are now required to take a 
four years’ course of study, the college 
being among the foremost of the country 
iN extending the course. 

The college the only one 
having an outpractice department; this is 
under the care of Dr. Annie S. Daniel, 
Who is aided by anassistant and the medi- 
cal Students, It antedated the organiza- 
Non of both infirmary and college, begin- 
ling with the formation of the dispensary 
ina little rented room in Tompkins Square 
in 1853: its purpose is to treat the sick 
poor who are too ill to visit the dispensary. 
The district covered by an outpractice is 
Unlimited, and visits are 
made annually Dr. Daniel and her 
assistants, important data and 
Statistics collected concerning the 
Condition of the tenement house districts. 
Where cases require material as well as 
medical aid, food, clothing and extra 
hourishment are supplied, and many con- 
valescents are sent into the country. To 
tach college student are assigned patients, 
whom she \ visits at their houses, reporting 


the 
a Clinical history and diagnosis of each 
ase, 


woman's is 


thousands of 

by 
when 

are 


The parent institution, 


the infirmary, 
has latel 


y been remodelled, and enlarged 


ago | 


and a large children’s ward—a 
fitted up with small 


surgical, 
| fresh, pleasant room, 
brass bedsteads, 
attempt at ornamentation. 


The new por- 


| John Searborough, New 


bright screens, and some | 


tion is fire-proof, and forms the nucleus | 


of the proposed large hospital to contain 
one hundred and forty beds. It is in the 
infirmary that the students of the college 
apply their theoretical knowledge. 

Among the attending physicians and in 
structors are Drs. Emily Blackwell, Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, Mary Taylor Bissell, 
Elizabeth M. Cushier, Eleanor B. Kilham, 
Grace Peckham Murray. The list of 
trustees include such names as Mrs, 
Elizabeth G. Custer, Miss Grace H, Dodge, 


Miss Julia B. De Forrest, Mrs. Robert 
Hoe, Jr., Miss Hannah N. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Louis C. Tiffany and Mrs. Henry 


Villard.—Harper’s Bazar. 


eal 


THE AMERICAN BISHOPS’ APPEAL. 

The churchmen of this country, several 
months ago, issued an appeal to President 
Cleveland and foreign rulers in behalf of 
the persecuted Armenian Christians. At 
a meeting of the Church Club, attention 
was called to disclosures made through 
private letters from reliable witness- 
es in the aftlicted district. The effect 
produced by the facts thus brought to 
their knowledge was such as to cause 
the members to decide on an immediate 
plan of action. A committee of three 


clergymen was appointed to confer with 
Bishep Potter on the subject. The bishop 


promptly brought the matter before the 
Archdeaconry of Westchester, which met 
at the diocesan house. It was decided 
that its great importance called for other 
than local treatment. A committee was 
therefore appointed to see the presiding 
bishop, and recommend that letters bear- 
ing the signatures of all the bishops of the 
Church should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Czar of Russia, as head 
of the Greek Church; the Emperor of 
Austria, as a representative Roman pre- 
late, and the Emperor of Germany, as, 
in a sense, the head of the Lutheran body. 
After the letters were drafted they were 
submitted to Bishop Williams for his con- 
sideration and approval. 

The letter sent to President Cleveland, 


under date of Jan 31, was the following: 


To the President of the United States 
of America: Sir:—We, Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh in the 


United States of America, beg most earn- 
estly and respectfully to address you, the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, in relation 
to the massacre of our fellow Christians in 
Armenia. The extent of these massacres 
is not fully known, but enough is known 
to reveal the horror of the situation, and 
to call for the indignant protest of all 
civilized and Christian people. 

lt is estimated by those well acquainted 
with the facts that not less than 350,000 of 
our fellow Christians are now suffering, 
and are in danger of perishing in con- 
sequence of the massacres in Asiatic Tur- 
key, and that at least 50,000 have been 
already murdered. In Trebizond and 
Erzeroum, in the provinces of Bitlis, Van 
and Harput, and in the whole district of 
Sivas, the people are given over to in- 
describable misery and outrage. 

Villages are sacked, property is de- 
stroyed, and men, women and children 
are tortured and put to death for holding 
to the faith and practice of the Christian 
religion. 

The entire severance of Church and 
State in our country should not be allowed 
to stifle our sympathies, or hamper our 
action in a case like this. It should 
rather stimulate them. It is a case which 
especially appeals to us as men and Amer- 
icans. As citizens of this Republic, we 
have learned to know and dared to main- 
tain that no form of religious belief should 
expose its adherents to persecution. 

Itis as representatives and maintainers 
of this essential American principle that 
we appeal for national action in this mat- 
ter of a foreign persecution, whose details 
are too horrible to depict or enumerate. 

We sincerely trust that some measure 
or measures consistent with the national 
dignity may be devised, and that speedily, 
which shall bring the whole force of the 
national sentiment to bear upon the solu- 
tion of this subject; to cause the instant 
suppression of the massacres, to succor 
the unhappy and impoverished survivors of 
them, and to secure for the future ample 
guarantee for the safety a Christian 
people in the exercise and maintenance of 
their faith. 





of 


York; 





We feel profoundly that our nation 
should cease to recognize the Turkish 
Government as a civilized power so long 
| as its barbarous treatment of the Arme- 
| nians continues, and that it should bring | 
| every influence to bear upon the civilized 
nations of Europe which may cause them 
to present a united front in demanding 
that atrocities cease at once and forever. 

The list presented the following names: 


John Williams, presiding bishop; | 
Thomas March Clark, Rhode Island; Rich- 
ard Hooker Wilmer, Alabama: Charles 
Todd Quintard, Tennessee; Henry Adams | 
Neely, Maine; David Sylvester Tuttle, | 
Missouri: Francis McNeece Whittle, Vir- | 





| ginia; Abram Newkirk Littlejohn, Long | 
Frederic D. Huntington, Central 
New York: Ozi William Whitaker, Penn- | 


Island; 
| sylvania; Henry Niles Pierce, Arkansas; | 
| 8 





| wards the end she got worn out; 


Thomas Underwood Dudley, Kentucky; 
Jersey; George 
De Normandie Gillespie, Western Michi- 
gan; William Edward McLaren, Chicago; 
Alexander Burgess, Bishop of Quincy, 
lll.; George William Peterkin, 
ginia; George Franklin Seymour, 
tield; Cortland Whitehead, 
Pittsburg; Hugh Miller Thompson, 
sissippi; Henry Codman Potter, 
William David Walker, North 
Altred Augustin Watson, East 

Nelson Somerville Rullison, 
Pennsylvania: William Paret, 


of 
Mis- 
New 


Bishop 


Dakota: 
Carolina; 
Central 


| Maryland; William Forbes Adams, Bishop 


of Easton; James Steptoe Jolinston, West- 
ern Texas; Abiel Leonard, Nevada, Utah 
and Western Colorado; Leighton Coleman, 
Delaware: William Andrew’ Leonard, 
Ohio; Thomas Frederick Davies, Michigan; 
Anson Rogers Graves, Bishop of Platte, 
Neb.; Edward Robert Atwill, West Mis- 
souri: Henry Melville Jackson, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Alabama; Isaac Le Nichol- 
son, Milwaukee; Charles Reuben Hale, 
Bishop of Cairo, Ill.; William Crane Gray, 
Southern Florida; Francis Yey Brooke, 
Oklahoma; Ellison Capers, South Caro- 
lina; Thomas Frank Gailor, Bishop Co- 
adjutor of Texas; Arthur Crawshaw, 
Allston Hall, Vermont; Frank Rosebrook 
Millspaugh, Kansas; and Joseph Blount 
Cheshire, Jr., North Carolina. 

No notice has been taken of this appeal. 
Nearly six months have elapsed since this 
action was taken, and the cruel work goes 
on. Thousands die daily of starvation, 
and Christendom looks on without inter- 
ference. H. B. B. 





KATE FIELD APPRECIATED. 

The daily papers announce the death of 
Miss Kate Field, in Honolulu, on May 19, 
of pneumonia. J. L. G., in the Critic, 
gives interesting reminiscences of this 
brilliant and estimable woman: 

One of the very first of contemporary 
women’s names that I remember in con- 
nection with literature is that of Kate 


Field. A copy of her “Pen Photographs 
of Charles Dickens’ Readings’? came into 


my hands as long ago as 1868, and it gave 
me a thrill, for I had heard that she was a 
young woman (I suppose she was about 
twenty-eight at the time), and the name of 
a young woman on the title-page of a 
book seemed to me a great and glorious 
thing. 

Many years after, I met Miss Field and 
came to know her well. She was a woman 
who had her enemies, but she also had 
many friends. Her enemies were those 
who did not understand her; those who 
did understand her were her friends. She 
was peculiar, because it is peculiar to be 
plain-spoken; but she was one of the 
kindest-hearted women that I ever knew. 
If she had not been so kind-hearted she 
would have been better off, and she would 
not have had to work as hard as she did 
during the last years of her life. 

When I first turned my attention to 
journalism with serious intent, I talked 
the matter over with Miss Field, as | 
suppose dozens of other young women 
had done before. She gave me good ad- 
vice; and she gave me more. She gave 
me a letter of introduction to Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, who at once made me a 
position on the editorial staff of the 
Herald. 

Many years later Miss Field wanted to 
establish a paper of her own, and I was 
the first person whom she consulted in the 
matter Here the tables were turned; she 
had given me my earliest advice and now 
[I was to advise her. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that she did not follow all my advice 
when she established Kate Field’s Wash 
ington, for 1 told her that ‘‘money and a 
good business manager’’ were essential. 
Miss Field was aggressive, as most people 
with very decided opinions are; but she 
did not know how to take care of herself. 
Anybody could get the better of her in 
business matters, though she thought her- 
self very shrewd. 

She had left literature for a while and 
gone into a commercial enterprise known 
as the Codéperative Dress Association, 
which began in a blaze of glory and ended 
in bankruptcy, Miss Field being the great- 
est sufferer, for she had put time, money 
and a great deal of hard work into it. 

She was a good musician, an accom- 
plished linguist and an_ exceptionally 
clever woman. Although she was the 
daughter of actors, she did not inherit 
much of their dramatic talent. Perhaps 
if she had gone on the stage at an earlier 
age she might have made a good actress. 
But when she essayed the réle of Peg 
Woflington in this city, she had been too 
long a lecturer to make a good player. As 
a lecturer she had the stage to herself; as 
an actress she had to share it with others. 
Moreover, she could never sink her own 
individu lity in that of the character she 
played. She was more successful in the 
musical monologue that she gave in the 
style of George Grossmith. which was a 
bright performance, and deserved better 
success than it had. 

It was as a newspaper correspondent 
that Miss Field shone to best advantage. 
She had a quick observation, a keen sense 
of humor, and a facile pen. In the early 
days of her career there was no more pop-* 
ular newspaper writer in America. To- 
she had 
worked too hard, and things had not gone 
well with her. 
were missing. But she worked on 
and strong. 

At her death she was fifty-six years old. 
This is not a very advanced age; but if 
one has been in the harness without rest 
for over thirty years, it is an age at which 
one might well wish to lay down one’s 


The old snap and spirit | 
with | 
as much energy as when she was young | 
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WALTER BAKER & Co. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


“AVOID IMITATIONS: 

















NERVOUS PROSTRATION THREATENED. 


“My son was on the verge of nervous 


prostration and I began giving him 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and when he had 
taken it a short time he was cured. One 


winter nearly the whole family were run 
down with the grip and we began taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and it did us more 
good than the doctor’s medicine.’’ Mrs. 
M. Roth, 21 Anold St., Boston Highlands, 
Mass. 





Hoop’s Pius cure all liver ills. 
> 
$100 REWARD, $100. 





The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., 

Toledo, O 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


{From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of “The Oxford.”’] 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 

For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 
am so much pleased with the result that I 
wish to make a purchase for the ‘*Pember- 
ton,” at Hull. The amount needed is 
uncertain at present, but please send me 
figures for 54-inch goods. 

Yours truly, 


F. W. GASKILL. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
‘Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 
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LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


In a large variety of colors and 
styles, and a fit that is perfect, 
are shown at 


MISS Il. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
len and women. 


Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in ’95.) 

nd for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 

First medicai college established on the 
principle of co-education. 

AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["., M. D., Dean, 

. Boston, Mass. 


517 Shawmut Ave 
Tufts College Medical 
School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 


The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 
Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47 7th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, 96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and “Clinical work offers supe- 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
st Phi MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 1712 Locust 
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The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGe A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 





ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
4 ill be awarded tothe patrons of HOUSE AND 
HOME oar best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LET’ 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


$ to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia & 
olumbia Ave 
@ House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


$000 00 300083 888eee 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published . 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, Law 
rence, N. Y. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, on re 
ceipt of price. 
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All who have the first volume should have the 
secrnd to complete the record. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The first woman suffrage convention 
held in Yolo County met in Armory Hall, 
Woodland, on the afternoon of June 1. 
From the report in the Home Alliance, of 
Woodland, the excellent weekly paper, 
owned, managed and edited by Mrs. S, A. 
Huston, the following account is con- 
densed: 

After the singing of a campaign song, 
Rev. F. Hinckley led in prayer. Mrs. E. 
C, Laugenour introduced Miss Mary Gar- 
rett Hay, who took charge of the conven- 
tion. In her opening speech she gave 
many interesting facts relating to the 
progress of the equal suffrage movement. 

Dr. J. T. Martin delivered the address 
of welcome. He dwelt particularly on 
what women had accomplished in the past 
in all lines of uplifting work, and the ne- 
cessity of the ballot to increase their power 
and influence. Mrs. W. F. Warren, on 
account of illness, was unable to be pres- 
ent, but her husband, Rev. W. F. Warren, 
took her place and give a stirring and 
eloquent address on ‘‘Does the Wife and 
Mother Need the Ballot?’ <A three years’ 
residence in Wyoming had made him an 
ardent supporter of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Adams read a paper on 
“Does the Business Woman Need the 
Ballot?’ which bristled with telling 
points. 

Dr. Elizabeth U. Yates, of Woodland, 
presented a paper on “Does the Profes- 
sional Woman Need the Ballot?”’ 

The evening session was opened with a 
campaign song, and prayer by Rev. J. R. 
Compton. R. Nethercott in an earnest 
and spirited speech introduced the speak- 
er, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine. 
The audience was very large, the largest, 
Miss Yates said that had greeted her at 
any place outside of the largest cities. 

When Miss Hay called the convention 
to order the second afternoon, a much 
larger crowd was present than on the 
previous day. Rev. Dr. Grinstead, of Win- 
ters, led in prayer. 

M. De Hurst read a logical and forcible 
paper on the subject, ‘‘Does the Taxpay- 
ing Woman Need the Ballot?” 

The last paper of the convention, read 
by Dr. J. T. Grant, on the subject, ‘‘Does 
the State Need Woman’s Ballot?’’ was 
excellent throughout. Miss Hay remarked 
that we ought to be very proud of the men 
who championed woman’s cause in Yolo 
Country. 

An immense crowd gathered at the 
evening meeting. Mr. J. I. McConnell in 
a brief address introduced Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, the speaker of the evening. She 
spoke for nearly two hours and held the 
close attention of even the small girls and 
boys. Thus closed one of the most suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic conventions of 
the State campaign. 


——— -_<-- 


IOWA. 





From the Des Moines Woman's Standard 
for June we gather the following good 
news: 

The May meeting of the Des Moines 
Suffrage Society was the twenty-sixth 
annual gathering of the organization. Mrs. 
Eliza Hunter, a charter member, was 
elected president; Mrs. Nellie Purcell, 
secretary; Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, another 
charter member, treasurer; Mrs. Katherine 
Peirce, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
Etta Kirk, chairman of executive commit- 
tee. The paper of the afternoon was by 
Mrs. Nettie P. Fox, entitled, ‘‘Woman’s 
Opportunity in the Campaign of 1896,” 
and provoked a spirited discussion. 

The event of the month was an enter- 
tainment at Inglebrae, the home of Mrs. 
James Callanan, for the benefit of the 
National Organization Fund. Perhaps the 
most appropriate name for the affair 
would be “A Samantha Allen Party.” 
Characters from Miss Holley’s book were 
impersonated by leading society people, 
and mingled with these were eminent 
suffragists, who also impersonated such as 
Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward Howe and 
others. Owing to the threatening aspect 
of the weather, and the distance of Mrs. 
Callanan’s home from the city, the at- 
tendance was not as large as was antici- 
pated, but those fortunate enough to be 
present enjoyed the generous hospitality 
and the pleasant surroundings to the 
utmost. 

Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall addressed the 
students of Highland Park College on the 
subject of woman suffrage, at chapel 
exercises May 28. Mrs. Coggeshall also 
spoke at Drake University during the col- 
lege year. 

The Tourist Des Moines Club spent an 
afternoon considering Iowa laws as related 
to woman. Mrs. Judge Spurrier read a 
carefully prepared paper and the discus- 
sion took a decided turn towards equal 
rights. 

The members of the Equality Club of 
Shenandoah entertained the Federation of 
Clubs, May 2, at the home of Miss Addie 
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Lancy. The programme consisted of 
music and the lesson on suffrage found in 
the “Topics for Study’? recommended by 
the I. W. S. A. A paper on ‘Universal 
Suffrage’ by Miss Frances Long, was 
unique, original and thoroughly practical. 
Character sketches of Lucretia Hall and 
Lucy Stone, by Mrs. A. H. Warren, were 
excellent. 

A recent meeting of the Hull Political 
Equality Club was opened to the public 
and proved a decided success. A paper 
prepared by Mrs. Kennedy was read by 
Mrs. Argubright. Others were given by 
Mrs. Haskett and Miss Lincoln. The 
Hull Equality Club has been urging the 
city council to adopt the Curfew ordinance. 
Mrs. Marion Dunham visited Hull the 
early part of May, and a correspondent 
says her words for the cause of suffrage 
were eloquent and convincing. J. H. 
Campbell, of Sioux City, a prominent 
member of the Good Templar Organiza- 
tion, was present, and gave some excel 
lent arguments. 

A correspondent writes to the Woman's 
Standard from Oskaloosa: 


On March 30 the women of Oskaloosa 
were given their privilege to vote. The 
question to be voted on was the bonding 
of the district for a $25,000 high schvol 
building. The question has been dis- 
cussed by the people for a number of years 
and was therefore well understood. The 
day was perfect and it was no wonder a 
large vote was polled. When the polls 
were closed at night, it was found that 
about 800 men and 400 women had voted. 
There was a majority of male votes cast 
for the issuance of the bonds and also a 
majority of the female votes for the same 
—the latter being three for the school- 
house to one against. Immediately after 
the result of the election was announced 
a few opponents gave notice that they 
would enjoin the directors from issuing 
bonds¢ giving several reasons, one—prin- 
cipally of interest to womon voters—that 
it was unconstitutional for women to 
vote, that the board erred in keeping 
separate ballot-boxes, and that the women 
canvassed for votes too near the polls. 
In due time these questions came before 
Judge Dewey and he decided there was no 
cause whatever for injunction. A num- 
ber of W. S. A. and W. C. T. U. women 
worked at the polls both morning and 
afternoon, and to say they were gratified 
at the result is putting it very mildly. A 
great many women who have said they 
did not want to vote—did not think it 
right—were among the first to be at the 
polls. We satisfactorily answered the 
question, ‘Will women vote if they have 
the chance?”’ We claim the premium for 
the number of women voters at one elec- 
tion, since the law came into force in our 
State. May the good work go on, that we 
may soon work equally with men in every 
business, educational and political cam- 
paign. 

-_--- 


WISCONSIN. 





The series of meetings held by Mrs. 
Emma Smith DeVoe in Wisconsin ex- 
tended over a period of seven and one-half 
weeks. In many of the towns visited she 
has remained two days, thus insuring 
more thorough and permanent work. She 
has organized twenty clubs, with a total 
membership of three hundred and eighty- 


two. 
— 


MONTANA. 





Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe is holding 
good meetings. The press speaks of her 
winning the people over by her gentle, 
refined ways to her idea of the protection 
of woman’s property and woman’s labor. 
At Billings a club was organized with 


good membership, and the following 
officers: Mrs. J. W. Johnston, president; 


Mrs. E, O. Railsback, vice-president; Mrs. 
John McCullough, secretary; Florence R. 
B. Stubbins, treasurer. At Helena, Mrs. 
DeVoe spoke to a large audience under 
the auspices of the local suffrage club. 
She was followed by Mrs. Ella Knowles 
Haskell in a brief address. A good report 
of this meeting was given in the Helena 
Daily Independent. 
-_--- 


TEXAS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Further notice of the Texas Woman's 
Press Association has come to hand, and 
will serve to emphasize that in Texas the 
woman’s movement is alive. Suffrage, 
the real door to equality, this association 
does not try to open, but they are earnestly 
trying to climb up to equality in other 
ways. 

The spirit of the annual meeting at 
Austin, May 21, was eminently practical. 
In the paper on ‘‘Women as Editors of 
County Newspapers’ the first advice is 





to cultivate an enthusiasm which exclaims, 
‘Blessed be drudgery.” ‘‘Even well-bonded 
recommendation or personal influence 
will not keep youin position. Your work 
alone will decide. Your interest will 
counsel you to do as your chief desires. 
The policy of the paper is formed by 
those who represent the money invested, 
and they are seldom journalists. Do not 
show that you are doubtful of your own 
powers, neither rush in before the angels. 

‘Keep yourself well,’’ and as the last 
advice, ‘‘Take your trials with the same 
beautiful philosophy with which you draw 
your pay.”’ 

Dr. Leslie Waggener, of the University 
of Texas, said: 

Twenty-five years ago the ability of a 
woman to master subjects thought neces- 
sary for a man’s education was disputed. 
It was seriously questioned, at the time, 
whether the ‘female mind’ could un- 
tangle the intricacies of pure mathematics, 
could appreciate the abstruse speculations 
of metaphysics, or could follow, step by 
step, the inductions ofa scientific investiga- 
tion, It was contended in the educational 
discussions of that day, that one of two 
alternatives was necessary if young women 
were admitted to colleges and universities 
manned and equipped to prepare young 
men for the intellectual conflicts of life. 
It was asserted that either the standard 
of scholarship would be lowered, or that 
the young woman would be left hopelessly 
behind, and the experiment prove, as far 
as they were concerned, a dismal failure. 
As everybody knows this, this raven pre- 
diction has on trial proved absolutely 
groundless. Whatever may be the dis- 
tinction between a ‘‘male”’ and a ‘‘female’’ 
mind, it is not of such a character as to 
prevent young women from holding their 
own in intellectual competition with young 
men. The teaching of actual experience 
is that the scholarship of all of our higher 
institutions of learning has been raised, 
and in many cases the presence of young 
women in the classes has been the stimu- 
lus and the inspiration. Inthe University 
of Texas they are our quickest, brightest, 
most receptive and most appreciative 
students, and, considering their numbers, 
they carry off more than their share of 
honors. A training by which a young 
woman is made able, if need be, to make 
her own living, secures for her the glorious 
privilege of being independent. She can 
marry or not, just asshe pleases. It must 
be humiliating to a high-spirited woman 
to think that while a man can remain sin- 
gle if he chooses, she, owing to the way 
she has been educated, feels compelled to 
marry. There is nothing wrong in marry- 
ing. This is the right and proper thing 
for men and women. But let us make 
our daughters as free as our sons. If the 
latter can exercise a choice in the matter 
of marrying or not marrying, the former 
should be allowed the same privilege. 
But this is impossible unless the woman 
has the same chance of gaining a livelihood 
as the man. 

A woman trained with men learns other 
things than those found in the text-books, 
or in the crucibles of the laboratory. 
Among these the most important, per- 
haps, is the knowledge she acquires of 
men. This knowledge is important be- 
cause if she marry she must marry a man; 
and if she tries to make a living she 
must, most likely, compete with a man. 
It is this last hypothesis that I wish to 
emphasize. The fact that a woman has 
competed with a man in the class-room 
is a great help to her when it becomes 
necessary for her to compete with him in 
the occupations of life. The fact that she 
has outstripped him, perhaps, in the race 
for University honors, is a reason why 
she feels no trepidation when she contends 
with men for the substantial prizes of 
life, and the reason, too, why she captures 
them with the assurance of one to whom 
they rightly belong. 

MARIANNA T. FoLsom, 


—_—_— -_--— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Dela- 
ware County Woman Suffrage Association, 
held at Darby on May 19, was one of con- 
siderable interest. The committee which 
was appointed to obtain the valuation of 
assessed property owned by women of 
Delaware County made the following 
significant report: Out of a total assessed 
valuation of property owned by men and 
women in the county of $47,000,000, it was 
found that women were assessed for the 
enormous sum of $16,653,981, or over one- 
third of the total amount. 

The president, Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, 
of Swarthmore, read a paper entitled 
“Women in the Public Schools,’ and 
addresses were made by Prof. Marie Kemp 
Hoadley, of Swarthmore College, and 
Judge William Ashman, of Philadelphia. 


oo 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


GREAT BARRINGTON.—A strong league 
was formed June 15th. Twenty members 





signed the preliminary constitution; amoag 
them were Madam Van Lennep, the prin- 
cipals of Sedgwick Institute, the President 
of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. Canfield; the Meth- 
odist and Episcopal ministers, and Col. 
Bliss, editor of the local paper. The offi- 
cers are: President, Mrs. Walsh; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Joyner. Mrs. Manning, 
Rev. Mr. Bliss; secretary, Mrs. Giddings; 
treasurer, Rev. M. B. Snyder; executive 
committee, Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Luchsinger, 
Col. Bliss. 


EGREMONT. — A league newly formed 
here has Mr. Edwin Bruce as president, 
Mrs. Hoyt-Brown secretary and treasurer. 

STOCKBRIDGE.—A wide-awake suffrage 
committee, preparatory to a league, has 
been formed here, with Dr. Newton Heath 
as chairman. 














THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE THEATRE.—The sum- 
mer season of operatic perfurmances at 
the Castle Square Theatre, Boston, has 
had a brilliant beginning in the production 
of ‘Falka,”’ during the last week. On 
Monday, June 22, the Castle Square man- 
agement will give a grand revival of 
Suppe’s comic opera of ‘Boccaccio,’ for 
which the following strong cast is an- 
nounced: Boccaccio, Miss Lane; Fiametta, 
Miss Mason: Isabella, Miss Quinlan; Pero- 
nella, Miss Leighton; Prince, Mr. Persse; 
Leonetto, Mr. Murray; Lotteringhi, Mr. 
Wooley; Lambertruccio, Mr. David; Scal- 
za, Mr. Ranney. ‘The tuneful beauties of 
Suppe’s music in ‘‘Boccaccio”’ have gained 
this opera a hearing on every prominent 
operatic stage of Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe. In this city it has enjoyed 
an equal popularity, shown by the phe- 
nominal success attending its earlier per- 
formance at the Castle Square. ‘‘Boccac- 
cio’ will have a splendid stage setting, 
and beautiful effects will be introduced in 
all the details of the production. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 
WILL AGAIN MEET AMID THE INSPIRING 
MOUNTAINS. 





The 66th annual convention of the 
American Institute of Instruction, which 
is to be held at Bethlehem, N. H., July 9, 
10, 11 and 13, will offer one of the grandest 
opportunities for a pleasant and instruc- 
tive summer outing that the present vaca- 
tion season is likely to afford. The con- 
vention itself will be one of the most im- 
portant educational gatherings of the year, 
and it is hard to decide which will out- 
weigh in attractiveness —the program 
itself or the scenic beauties of the glorious 
temple of Nature, in the midst of which 
the meetings will be held. 

As to the former, many of the speakers 
who will address the convention are spe- 
cialists of national repute, and they will 
discuss some of the most pressing prob- 
lems of the day in education. The morn- 
ing sessions will be held in Cruft Hall at 
Bethlehem, and the evening sessions in 
the cosy Casino at Maplewood. A male 
quartet, composed of some of the best 
known singers in the country, will furnish 
music, 

Of the outdoor attractions of famous 
Bethlehem itself it is hardly necessary to 
speak. No place in the White Mountain 
region has more health-giving, invigorat- 
ing air, more delightful scenery and bet- 
ter hotel and boarding-house accommo- 
dations. Besides its own high surrounding 
hills and glorious vistas, it is within a 
few hours of the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton, the Profile, Franconia and Crawford 
Notch, and the hundred and one other 
noted features of the mountain region. 

No trip could be a more pleasurable 
one, and the fact that it is made over the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is a sufficient 
guarantee that it will be a comfortable 
one, physically. Special rates have been 
made for the convention by both the rail- 
road and the hotels, and all persons in- 
terested in educational matters, whether 
teachers or others, are eligible to member- 
ship in the institute and to participation 
in these reduced rates. 


LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED.— A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 








AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak. but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years and a 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for smali 
wages. Address G. A., WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 





PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which isa sad one. This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Reader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 





TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
peewee himself a diligent and faithful student, of 

onorable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do good service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A.B 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer. Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


lhe work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philade). 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest —Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work,— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

This little book is a credit alike to the author and 
the publishers.—\inneapolis Lribune. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. A/. S. Gabriel, editor of 
* Haik.” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—Sa, 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . , , 
‘These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter. 
ary capac ty ot the race which poodnsed them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—Auffalo Commer- 
cial. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it_rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Soston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the seanaleher has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator's venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chzcago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism, 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘These people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—WN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful !”" is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . The work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Balti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe a common 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race, 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Camébridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon aiter 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—C/ristian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls 
Church last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very miich 
praised, An Armenian was most porstenent in seek: 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals uf this people have a dou 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... .. The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increas 
one’s sympathy.—Har/ford Courant. ; 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written witha vig 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direc 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes thé 

st poetry of any country; that the verses are inte 
esting in themselves. for the same reasons that thé 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. -—Cin'* 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetiN 
of a ltterary society in Washington, D. C,: “1 rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the J” 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The_meeti? 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William * 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famons folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightes 
men and women. Armenian poetry was 4 . 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest 19 bon 
{Armenian) people in a new manner, along nf 
ines. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Bost0- 
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